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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAI. TIMES, with a 
Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘Ancient Rome in 1888.” Royal Svo, buckram, with 
2 Plates, 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Middleton’s book is a delightful one, most simply written, and it should prove 
pleasant reading to many besides the small class of collectors.” —Saturday Review. 
With 


SOPHOCLES.—_THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. 
Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

Part III. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Part IV. PHILOCTETES. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
FRAGMENTS of ZENO and CLEANTHES, with Intro- 


duction and Explanatory Notes. An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 
1889. By A. C. PEARSON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Immediately. 


A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE CHAGIGAH, from 
the BABYLONIAN TALMUD. With introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By 
the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. Demy Svo, 10s. 


TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By 


E. J. ROUTH, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy Svo, 14s. 


TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 
E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By 


R. D. ROBERTS, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Se. (Lond.), late Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
pees Organising Secretary for Lectures to the Local Examinations and Lectures 
Syndicate, and Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The Volume will deal with the more important aspects of the movement, and the chief 
results of the cighteen years’ work. With Map and 3 Curve Diagrams. Crown Svo, Is. 
Immediately. 


A 
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New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 
MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 


Edited, with Iilustrations and Glossarial Index, by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. The 
Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 1595. 3s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD, BOOK XXII. With Introduction and 


Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s, 


LIVY.—BOOK XXVII. With Notes and Introduction by 
Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 64. 


Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 
EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BOOKS L II. 
By H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Is. 6d. 
BOOKS III., IV. By the Same Editor. 
BOOKS I.—IV. Inl vol. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 


Examples.) By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lectuver of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 
8. L. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 
Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Part 11._The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 


Is. 6d. 








{ Nearly ready. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
THE [PSALMS. BOOK I. Psalms 1-41. Edited by the 


Rey. Professor KIRKPATRICK, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


New Volume of the Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
THE FIRST BOOK of KINGS. Edited by the Rev. 


Professor LUMBY, D.D. With Maps. 1s. 


Lonpvon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campriwcr Univensiry Press Wanrnover, Ave Marta LANe. 


Guascow : 263, AnGYLr Ninerr. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S LIST. 


LUCAS MALET’S NOVEL. THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
HIRD EDITION IN PRESS. 


T 
THE WAGES of SIN. In3vols. By the Author of “Col. Enderby’s 


Mr. Giapstone writes :—“‘ I thank you and the authoress for ‘The Wages of Sin.” I have been able to 
at once begin its perusal. and the first two or three chapters are enough not only to ensure perusal of the 
rest, but to show me that I am dealing with a writer of unquestionable power and penetr ition.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* In the highest and noblest sense of the word a realistic work of art. Undoubtedly 
the greatest, work of art this already successful author has yet produced. [t is a work of singular power, 
strength of intellect, and strength of information, rich and Vigorous in style, and glowing with warm colours. 
Since the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ there has been nothing more powerful in fiction.” 

DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 
THEOLOGY in GERMANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825, 
Development of. Thick large Svo, 10s, 6d. 
_*s* The above work forms the Fourth Volume of SOUNNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A, 

“It has all the author's well-known characteristics—it is weighty, full of penetrating criticism, careful 
analysis, and skilful exposition "—Speaker. “The Progress of Theology in Great Britain is treated so 
brilliantly and suggestively as to demand notice in a subsequent paper.”—Literary World. i 
portant history of religious thought ever written.”+Rock, **A highly interesting work. 
eminently qualified for the task.”"— Westminster Review. 


INTRODUCTORY ‘SCIENCE TEXF BOOKS. 
INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY _OF 
1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 43 Illus- 


trations. 3s. 6d. [ This day. 
“A model of what a Student’s Text-Book should be.”"—Literary World. 


2. BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. 


With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. [ This day. 


3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by Dorothea 


6s. (Shortly. 


4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ely, Prof. of Polit. Econ. at 


Johns Hopkins Univ. [in prep. 


5. ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 4s. oe. - 
SOCIAL, SCIENCE SERIES. 


Ww vols., 2s. 6d. each. 
22. OUR DESTINY: the Influence of Socialism on Morals and 
Religion. An Essay in Ethics. By LAURENCE GRONLUND, Author of 
«The Co-operative Commonwealth.” 


24. LUXURY. By Prof. De Laveleye. 
27. CRIME and its CAUSES. W. Douglas Morrison. 


CRITICISMS ON GEN. BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME. 
FROM THREE DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
1, AN EXAMINATION of GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME. 


By C. 8. LOCH, Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society. 1s. 
2. IN DARKEST ENGLAND. On the Wrong Track. By Bernand 
BOSANQUET, M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society, 1s. [ Next week. 


3. GENERAL BOOTH’S “SUBMERGED TENTH”; or, the Wrong 
Way to do the Right Thing. By the Rey. Canon PHILIP DWYER. 1s. [his day. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. pn ited by T. B. Saunders, M.A. Oxon. 
Bach 2s. 6d. 

1. The Wisdom of Life. (Svcow/ Lilition. | 4, Studies in Pessimism. 
2. Counsels and Maxims. (Second ‘ition. | 5. The Art of Literature. 
3. Religion ;aDialogue,&c. [ Second Edition. | 

“Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service.”—Athenacum. “* Let your view of Schopen- 
heuer be. wae it may, you cannot help enjoying and admiring the wealth of observation, reflection, and 
wisdom.” —Truth, 

BY PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 

IDEALS of CULTURE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

* These admirable papers.”—Speaker. “* The second essay is an admirable survey of the recreative side of 
Greek life, and the account of the games of the Greek nursery, the gymnastic exercises of the schools, and 
the agonistic exercises and the social games of maturity is full of curious interest. ’—Manchester Examiner. 
CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANOE in ITALY. By 

J. G. BURCKHARDT. Edited by 8. G. C. MIDDLEMORE, 15s. “The best all 
round account of the period.””—/ducational Times. ‘It would be impossible to find 
within the limits of a single work « more complete picture of the Italian Renaissance.” 


Glasgow Herald, 
SONN ENSCHEIN’S 


“ The most im- 
Dr. Ptieiderer is 








[Second Edition, 
This week. 


CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION. Second 
dition, Revised. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The Thirty Principal Schools. 


Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ATHLETICS, separately, 1s. : 
“The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete information, well up to date.”—dJ. of Educ 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By F. R. Walters, 


M.D. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘* Well deserving of success.”—Saturduy lieview. “1s as 


nearly perfect as possible.’—(lasyow Herald. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, Dictionary of. Adapted and Edited 
from the German of Professor SEYFFERT by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford; and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D.. 


Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. With over 500 Illustrations. 4to. [Shortly. 


|/MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. H. W. Macklin. With 


13 Full-Page Plates (18 Full-Length Figures), and 18 other illustrations, 3s. 6d. ‘* The 
manual is the best that has appeared—or is likely for long to appeared—on the subject.” 

Scotsman (Second Edition). 
Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (Nov, 1890), comprising 
over 600 WORKS, will be sent post free on application, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parexnoster Savane, Lonpvon. 
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Boox- -PLATES, in Medizval and 


Modern Styles, DESIGN EDand ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, 
and Steel by THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel Buildings, 


High Holborn, W.c, 





Ss: ANSCRIT. _ LESSONS: given by a 
Gentleman connected with Hindu Society. Propundtaton 
aretully taught. —Pr aDIt, leds Library, 71, Bishop's Road, V 


NV ISS BETTINA WALKER is now in 
Town and will RECEIVE a few PUPILS. — 33, U er 
& loucester rp lace, » Dorset Square. 


ir 
ey ACTS H UNTED > ED UP; Registers 
Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum 
Record Office, aud Local Registries ; Books and Papers copied 
and Stranslated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.c 


2RITISH MUSEUM. — RESEARCH 
(special knowledge of Modern History); Translations from 
French, German, assical Languages; Bibliography, Indexing, 
Cataloguing, by OXFO! D GRADUATE. Reasonable terms.—Oxon., 
3, Cha arlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 
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FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of a 


CHILD, Landscape Background, Painted by ROMNEY. Can 
Wve seen by Appoiutme nt.—Mr. Dac &, Nene View, Peterborough. 
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ENTLEMAN, ‘trained in Mercantile 

Oflice, having Capits ‘i, £1,000 to £1,500, desires PARTNERSHIP 

in publishing conce rn or situation with view to such.—Apply, Stoppart 
& Neitsoy, Solicitors, Glasgow 





CATALOGUES. 
ik OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
_DU LAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ou "GLAS & FOULIS’ 
LOGUE of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 














iveludes many important Works on Travel, History, Biography 
Doetry. Theology, Ruskiu’s Publications, Ang sling, Sport, and Natura il 
History, Magazines, and over 1.200 Cheap Novels (52 pages, 8vo), Gratis, 
post free 


Dovaras & Fourts, Looksellers, 9, Castle Street, Edinburgh 


C AT Al GUE of GENERAL LITER A- 


TURE (No. 185), containing works on Naval and Military, 
Sporting aml Angling subjects; Philology, Shakespeareana, an ivels, 
ete., ete. Part IL. (M—Z), 36 pp.. gratis. —Fiasxcis Epwanps 83, High 
Street, Marylebone, W. 

rTwmnnmw ‘ - ODD Ww LD 
VWUREKA!—The BOOKSEEKER’S 
HAVEN, published by Miss MILLARD, Teddington, Middle- 
sex, embraces in twenty pages a most unique CATALOGU FE of rave 
BOOKS at scrupulously low prices, and sparkles with delightful 
interest from be; ‘ginning toend, <A brilliant Literary Gentleman says, 
“It is a boon.” 
No. L now ready, gratis and post free. Address the Proprietress, 
Miss Mun. snp, Teddins ston, Middlese x. 


y UAT D’YE LACK? 
Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; lo for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, tur she prides herself on being enabled, 
« wants. She has the largest 





bine times out of ten, to supply th 


assemblage of Missellancous bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
aeady, willing, aud libeval buyer for prompt cash, 


Messrs. Macmillan d& Co. beg to announce that the 
late DEAN CHURCH'S long expected work on 
“THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, TWELVE 


YEARS, 


1833—1845,” 
week, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. Net. 
also call attention to Mr. 


will be published next 
They would 
WILFRID WARDS 


work, ‘WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 
OXFORD MOVEMENT,” the Second Kdition 
of which was published about this time last year, 
and is still on sale, price 14s. 


MACMILLAN 





NEW CATA- 











& CO, 


Lonpon. 





wow READY. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of the CAPE FRONTIER. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Through the Zulu gl **The Weird of Deadly Hollow.”’ 


‘The love story is a particularly pleasing one.” 


—Alvademy. 
‘¢ Tt has literary qualities which should satisfy the most mature taste, a re: 


ilistic power of the very best and 


most wholesome kind, and a quite remarkable vividness of personification and description. We pause again and 
again to think over the lifelike personages who act in it, and the vivid scenes, natural and human, in which it 


is transacted.” — Whitehall Review. 


‘ These are stirring pictures of life on the Cape Frontier. 
The reader gleans plenty of information besides being kept interested and amused.’ 


WM. BEIREMARS 


Lonpon : 


“SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, Bo. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


UNIV ERSITY OF OF SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the above: 
named Chair in the University of Sydvey. 

The subjects of instruction attached to the Chair are Geolozy, 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy and Palwontology. The salary will 
be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three quinquenuial in nents 
of £100 each. £100 will be allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for 
New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applications, 
stating Candidate's age and qualifications, and accompanied by satis- 
factory references, should be sent in not later than the 21st M: ueh, 1891. 

Sacie Samven, 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 











9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
18th February, 1891. -. 
LONDON (I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Il. INDIAN C.S., &. IIL R.I. CONSTABU- 
AND 


LARY CADETSHIPS. Losvoy Estapiisument 
2 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 
Est. 1852. 





under T. Minter Macuire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dubin Estapuisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Caetwoper 
Crawtey, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of * Open Com- 
petition Handbooks,” &e. 


pe UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the Degree The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Abentces, Be “lford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Candid, Cheltenham 
ork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
L a rpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N. 


Al 

RESHAM COLLEGE. —AN INTRO- 

DUCTORY COURSE of LEC ‘TURES on “THE SC 4 and 
CONCEPTS of MODERN SCIENCE” will be given by ARL 
PEARSON, M.A., Gresham Professor of Geometry, on the follwing 
days: TUESDAY, Maneu 3, “The Method and Scope of Science” 
WEDNESDAY, Manen 4, “Scientific Law and Scientific 
THURSDAY, Mancu 5, “The Concepts of Science”; FR 
Maxcen 6, * The Classification of the Sciences.” The lectures are free 
to the public, and commence at 6 p.m 


ace ~ TYPE-WRITING. 




















YPE-WRITING.—MBS., Scientific, and | 


of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specitications, Plays, &e., 
COUPLED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in *horthand or 
Type-writin: by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E. B. & 1. Fanuas, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, Loudon. 


The story is very graphically and vigorously told. 
— Scotsman. 


, 21, Beproxp Srreer, W.C. 


Al 
THE ROYAL ASTIATIC SOCIETY’S 
EVENING LECTURES. 

he INAUGURAL LECTU RE, by hy Professor MAX MULLER, on 
~s THE ANTIQUITY of EASTERN LITERATURE,” will be delivered 
in the LECTURE HALLof the UNLVERSITY of LONDON, Burling- 
ton Gardens, on WEDNESDAY, dtu Mancu, at 8.30 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of NORTILB “wee President of the 
Society, im the Cha 


A limited number of tickets are at the sia of Non-Members of 
the Society, aud may be obti ained on application to the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, on payment of 3s. for 
each ticket. 

Tea, Coffee, dc., will be served to the Visitors, in an adjoining room, 

at the conclusion of the Le ebure. 


ITISH 








Bk! MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED from MONDAY, Maneu 2nd, 
to THURSDAY, Maken 5th, inclusive; and the NEW SPAPER 
ROOM: from MONDAY, Mancu znd, to SATURDAY, Mangcu 7th, 
inclusive. E. Mauspe Thoursox, Principal Librarian. 


British _ British Museum, 23rd Februi ury, Isol. 


Gik SOANE'S 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 


JOHN 
13, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
OPEN FREE, ~ * I! to 5, nt ESDAYS and THURSDAYS in 
MARCH, and on UESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THU RSDAYs, 
and SATURDAYS in AP RIL, M wee NE, JULY and AUG UST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


GUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, 


St. George's Hall, Langham Place. 


MUSEUM. 








The LECTURE on SUNDAY, Marcu 1, at 4 o'clock precisely, will 
be by Miss AMELIA B EPWARDs, on “THE LITERATURE and 
RELIGION of the ANCLENT EGYPTLANS” (with Oxyhydrogen 
Lantern Illustrations), 

Payment at the door—Une Shilling (Reserved Seats), Sixpence, and 
Une Penny. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BLBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large and 
choice stock, many in hi uudsoine calf and Morocco bindings. suitable 
tor presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Bioest and 


country orders punctually executed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gu.nert & Frevp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London. 
MES SSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENG L, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PILOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


| steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 


vrocess for large — and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRU MMOND 
& CU. have the latest and most improved » Sr on 
view. Prices on application. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 
Gypsy Sorcery al and Fortune- Telling. 


Pn Brg Seceieet. “a2 16s. 
Also a Limited Edition of 150 copies, £1 11s. 6d. 
** Has many interesting details of folklore.” 
Daily News (Leader). 
—Scotsman. 


—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Both entertaining and instructive.” 
* Will have many fascinated readers.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM.” 


DREAMS 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
Second Edition. Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 
**They can be compared only with the painted allegories of 


Mr. Watts ..... The book is like nothing else in English. Pro- 
bably it will have no successors, as it has had no forerunners.”’ 
Athenaeum. 


** Of rare power and beauty. Here and there both style and 
thought are touchingly simple.””— Academy. 


‘*Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased 
with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’””— Pal! Ma/! Gazette, Jan. 23. 


VOL, 1. OF THE “ PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 
By LANOE FATCONER. 
Third Edition. Paper, 1«. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
In Same Senies: 


Vol. 2.—The STORY of ELEANOR LAMBERT. 
Vol. 3.—The MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN JOURNALISM. 


BABOO ENGLISH as ’TIS WRIT 


Collected by ARNOLD WRIGHT. 
Demy 16mo, imitation leather, 2s 
** A very prettily bound little volume... . Full of interesting 
and amusing things.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





HOME AND COURT LIFE OF ROYAL FAMILIES. 


The SOVEREIGNS and COURTS 
of EUROPE. 


Many Portraits. Cloth, 10s, 6d. 
** A most interesting and useful volume ..,,,Lively and very 
readable chapters.”’—J'al/ Mal! Gazette. 


Now ready, price 1s. 1d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 


containing the 


MEMOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND 


arranged by the Hon. Wirreraw Reip, American 
Minister to France. 

Seme or THE 
ALEXANDER, 
JOSEPHINE 5 


CONTENTS ! 
AND NAvoLeon; 
Naro.ron Cnooses AN 


NAPOLEON’s 
Ww 


TALLERYRAND, 
Divorce rRoM 








Bripe ; Luxury or THe Bonararres; RELATIONS BETWEEN 
Tinteyranp AND Naprotron; Naro.tox ano Mvrar; 
Naroteoxn anp THE Bovurvons; TALLteyranp As KincG- 


Maker; TaAtteyvraxp Reviews Naro.ieoy’s Career. 


Lonpon : a 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Sevare, E.C. 


ue WORKS of HENRY ROS 
Demy 8vo, 390 pp., cloth gilt, price 6s. 
With Por t and ® Illustrations. 
* Always natural and attractive.’ 
“ The Richard Jefferies of poetry. 


Morning Post. 
QUMMER DREAMS. 


—The Queen. 
“ The expression of natural feeling in an imaginative mood.” 
Tlustvated Zondon News. 
* tn his vivid landscape paintings he is, perhaps, at his very best.”. 


Whitehall Review. 
Wh EE SHEIKS; and ABDALLAH. 

























* The rea! ympathy is therenghly awakened. .... - \n 
Interest that never "Ci ounty Gentleman. 
“The author iree Sheiks’ is a favourite wherever the English 
language is spoken.”--S/. Stephen's Review. 





r 
A ZIZ and HASSAN of ALEPPO. 
“ Written with a delicate and lang poee us sweetness that fits 
the themes with appropriate nicety.”"—Seotsiian. 
* Thoroughly Eastern in tone and feeling. — Melbourne Argus. 


MYHE DRYAD’S DE! STINY, ‘Life’ s My s- 


tery,” “ The Fairies’ Stratagem,” “* Rustic : hyme 3,” &e 
“ Poetic genius of no common “order, . >a bre: ath of cool, 
breezy air after « stifling atmosphere.” *_ Glasgow “Herald. 


PPE WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 


Tn one handsome volume, Mlustrated. Price és. 
“Full of hich thoughts, genuine touches of human eohune, and 
exquisite dese 5 po of natural scenery.”—Glasgow Citizer 


London : Reeves and Turner, 196, Strand. 


NOW READY. 
DYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRIC i". By 
A. Gartaxp Means. Handsome volume of L Sonnets and 


old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suital ¥ for Gilt-bouk. 
rive 7s. 


London Kegan Pavus, Trencu, Tacuyer, & Co. 





ee. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixtieth Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, Sis. é., bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1891. Corrected by the Nobility. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 


One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


RU fe ™ L, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “ The Broken 
Seal,” 3 vols. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


“It was a Lover and his Lass,” “* Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. By 


F. W. ROBINSON Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “The 
Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author has for once contrived to give an arrangement of the 
colours in his familiar kaleidoscope which is at once entirely new and 
extremely interesting.” —.lthenacum. 


RUPERT ALISON: or, Broken Lights. 


By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of ‘‘In the Old Palazzo,” 
“Driven before the Storm,’ 3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas Cobb, Author 


of “ Brownie’s Plot,” “ For Value Received,” 3 vols. 

“There is in these three volumes a tale of ho Ma ible ingenuity, 
and one which shows that the author is possessed of much constructive 
power and other important qualifications.”—Manchester Examiner. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By Adeline 


SE RGE. ane, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “Jacobi's Wife,” 
Ke. 3 vols. 

Miss ‘Ac leline Sergeant has done some careful work in her new 
three-volume novel.”"—Literary World. 


A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. 


CONNEY, Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ The story can be read with amusement.”—Saturday Review. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By Esme 
STUART, Author of “A Faire Damzell,” “ Muriel’s Marriage,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

“ The exposure of Kestell is cleverly worked out, and the story pro- 
ceeds with great vigour and greater pathos.”—4d thenaewn. 














ke. 











NEW SERIES OF CIEAP NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers, in 1 yol , crown 8vo, 3s, Gd. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel 


HART. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in One va crown 8vo. 


A MARCH in the 1e RANKS. By Jessie 


FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” &e. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “* Donovan,’ &. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “The Wooing O't,” &e. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 
EDNA LYALL, Author of “ We Two,” & 

THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Golden Hope” &e. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


“In the Golden Days,” &e. 


THE DUCHESS. 


“Molly Gawn,” “ Phyllis,” &e. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 
Author of “ Knight-Errant,” &c. 

NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. 
Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &e. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 
Author of ** A Hardy Norseman,” &c. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. 
LE CLERC, 

WON by WAITING. 
Author of “In the Golden Days,” &c. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ Part of the Property.” 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKE 


By the Author of 


By the 


By Edna Lyall, 








TT, Liaren. 
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GILBERT & RIVINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_ 


OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


HISTORY. A Translation of AUGUSTE MARRIETTE BEY'S 
Apereu,” with Notes. By Miss M. BRODRICK, Member of the 
LE syptian Exploration Fund, Lecturer on Egyp tology, &c. Square 
16mo0, price 5s., cloth. (Just published. 
“It should prove acceptable to a large and increasing class of 
readers. The translator has judiciously aimed at producing a read- 
able paraphrase rather than an exact. transl: ition, and, besides adding 
some valuable notes, has ence avoured to bring the work up to date by 
an account of discoveries made since it was written,”—7Zimes. 
Visitors to Egypt will find it a very handy and instructive guide. 
It is printed in clear type, and may be carried in the pocket.” 
Saturday Review. 
* 4 concise and comprehensive outline—uni: ~_ ot far as we know, 
wnoug English books—of the early history of Kg —Scotsman. 
A remarkably well-executed translation of b+ tw the be ast book 
that can be named as an introduction to the history of Egypt.” 
Glasgow Hevatd. 


SYNOPSIS ; or, a Synoptical Collection 


of the Daily Pr vayers, the Liturg , ol Principal, hogy y= »s of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the East. Tr belated, with Assistance, 
from the Original, and Edited hy K. \THLAR Mra \ via LECH- 
MERE. With an_ Introduction by J. GEN 11US, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Ple nipotentiary -¥ ve M. the King 
of the Hellenes at the Court of St. James's. Printed in red and 
black, 16mo, price 6s., cloth. [Just ready. 


THE PARADISE in HYDE PARK. 


By MARRION WILCOX, Author of “ Real People,” “Senora 
Villena and Gray,” &c. Crown 8yo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
(Just published. 
“A series of delightful sketches of life in the Riviera, The writer 
has a clever and a graceful pen, and has produced an eminently read- 
able book.” - Scotsman. 
“A quaint, amusing, and clever little book.”"—Glasgow Heral 
“Most people will be charmed with its freshness and de Hentfut 
style.”"—Guardian. 


THE DEVIL is DEAD and SCENES 


in GENERAL DAYTON’S GARDEN. By MARRION WILCOX, 
Author of “ Real People,” “ Senora Villena and Gray,” &e. Crown 
Svo, price 5s., cloth. 

“The story is of the kind that combine natural incidents so that 
they give strong suggestion of the supernatural, and point a good 
plain moral. It is very well done. Its idea and its style are alike 
sympathetic and graceful.”—scotsman. 
H. 


DEAD and BURIED. By Mary é 


PICKERSGLLL-CUNLIFFE, Author of Twain. 

Sve, price 3s. Gd., cloth. 

*This charming story gives a picture of domestic life in Hampshire 
in “the middle of the seventeenth century. The sym) vuthies of the 
reader are thoroughly aroused in the first che upter. The scenes are 
well depicted, and the climax is a powerful one.”"—Portsinouth Times. 











Gitpenrt & Rrivineron, Limited, 
St. John’s House, Clerkenwell-road, London, E.C. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
EDITED BY 
EVELYN ABBOTT, — Fellow of Ballicl Coll, 


cloth, 58. 2 row 


Oxford 
Spy 6s. 

The above willbe a collection of tiegraphic il Stu lies of the Lives 
and Work of a number of representative Histovicat Characters about 
whom have gathe red the great traditions of the Nations to which they 
helonged, and who have Kew nm aecepted, in many instances, as types of 
the several National Ideals. With the Life of each typic: al character 
will be presented a picture of the National Conditions surrounding 
him during his earcer. ch Volume will be handsomely printed in 
large crown Sve, and will contain numerous full-page [llustrations 
and Maps. 


Large crown Sve 








New Volume, just published. 


III._ PERICLES and the GOLDEN AGE of 
ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Previously issued. 

IIl—GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the 
ae yy of PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENCE. 
By C. R. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Spafond. 

* The story of the struggle for existence of Protestantis m_ narrated 
in ‘this volume will find many sympathetic readers. ‘his work 
hears evidence of careful compilation, condensation, and discrimina- 
tion on the part of the author.°— Scotsman. 

“The campaign against Lilly Wallinstein and other noted com- 
manders of the !6th and 17th centuries, and the political conse- 
quences, enable Mr. Fletcher to present a connected narri itive, Which 


is as exciting as a well-told remance.”"— The Mail. 
I.—HORATIO NELSON, | (and the N. AVAL 


SUPREMACY of ENGLA 
RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wieck of the » 
“In glancing through the book, before we had looked at the title- 
page, we were agreeably surprised to find ourselves in an atmosphere 
whic h we could easily and pleasantly breathe, and with all Mr, Clark 
‘Vs skill and nautical knowl dge, we hy ulnot eredited him with 
able ‘o produce it. . fhe bouk will piease = interest the 
seneral reader, for whom Mr, Russell specialiy caters. It will almost 
equally please ‘and interest the more critical naval student, for it has 
blemishes that appear in every life of Nelson which has 
; rrow . 
s opens with ‘Nelson,’—a choice with which we have no 
and the life of that he ro is written by Mr, Clark Russell, 
. Ilis book is very re audable 















series 
fault to find 
which again is very right and proper 


and has ma ny merits."—Salurday Review. 

‘The book is a good book, and promises well for the quality of the 
series which it opens. Mr. Russells picture of Nelson seems to 
us to be both vivid and critical... lie has given us @ lively, 
popular account of one of the most remarkable figures in English 
nistory, done with a due regard to what ne w cvidence has been of 
late brought to lieht. . It is a very good piece of work.”—St, 
James's Garelle. 

Re wy in March. 


THEODORIC, the GOTH, the BARBARIAN 
CHAMPION of CIVIL ISAT ION. By THOMAS 
HODGKIN, Author of “ Italy and her Invaders.” 


Fall pores will be sent post free on application. 


G. P. PUTN 
Srreer, SrRanp, 





27, Kinc WHdLLIAM 
AnD New York. 


SAM Ss “SONS 
Lon vox : 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIsT. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for MARCH, 1891. 


I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of “* The Rogue,” &c. Chaps. [X.-XII. 


Il. HORACE WALPOLE’S TWIN WIVES. 
Ill. A MEMORY. 

IV. “EOTHEN” KINGLAKE. 

V. IN ELYSIUM. 


VI. STANILAND’S WIFE. 
VII. RECOLLECTIONS of an OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL 
SERVANT. Chaps. [X.-XI. 
VIII. KEPT to the EAR. (Conclusion.) 
1X. A NOTE on the LOUVRE SONNETS of ROSSETTI. 
X. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. X.-XIII. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


From thee DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of 
different subjects treated in a happily descriptive and 
picturesque style.” 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING IN FRANCE; 
Or, Highways and Otherways. 
By EDWARD BARKER. 
In 1 vol., demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

















BY DR. MARTIN. 
IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


In small 4to, with Dlustrations by Herbert Railton and 
John Fulleylove, 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY’S 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


2 vols, 





MRS. MARY E. MANN’S 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By the Author of “‘ A Lost Estate.” 
2 vols. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
EGERTON CASTLE’S 


CONSEQUENCES. 3 vols. 
From the MORNING POST. 

“The interest of the story deepens with 
each successive chapter. The author un- 
ravels with ease the threads of a complicated 
plot, while the vividly realistic character 
studies can scarcely be too much praised.” 





THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Author of “ Lady Grizel.” 
3 vols. 
From the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“A most graphic and interesting story, working up to a 
climax of power and intensity.” } 





MR. H. 8. MERRIMAN’S 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 


By the Author of ‘ Young Mistley.” 
3 vols. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NOWTHERN SEA. By MARY LINSKILL, Author of | 
“The Haven under the Hill,” &c. .\ New Edition. In 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 





RicuarpD Bentiey & 8 »y, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Uer Majesty the Queen. | 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


WILL BE READY SOON AFTER EASTER. 


The Poems of 
John Ruskin. 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 


Now First Collected from the Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and Edited in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical, 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In 2 vols., of about 320 pp. each, with about 25 Plates, never 
before published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative 
of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of 
Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 750 Copies), on Arnold’s 
Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates on India Paper, 
large post 4to, Three Guineas. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s. 

An Edition with Facsimiles only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post Svo, 10s. 





ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Cheap Small Editions, Complete with all the Plates, 
small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each; roan, gilt edges, 


10s. 6d. each. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.—3. The 
Lamp of Power.—4. The Lamp of > The Lamp of 
Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The Lamp of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: 
Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 
With One Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 


1. Of the Division of Arts.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagination. 
—4. Likeness.—5. Structure.—6. The School of Athens.— 
7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : 


Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, 
and Appendix. 
With Four Full-page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘* Dance of 
Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 


1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2. The Relation of 
Engraving to other Arts in Florence.—3. The Technics of 
Wood Engraving.—4. The Technics of Metal Engraving.— 
5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
Diirer).—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving 


(Sandro Botticelli). 


—- 


VAL D’ARNO: 
Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 


Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With One Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


BY WILLIAM CORY. 


IONICA. 


A New Edition, with several Additions, of a Volume of Poems 
Cloth, 6s. 
“There is here some exceedingly remarkable verse and some 
undoubted poetry.”—Saturday Review, : 
* A delightful collection, containing all that was best in its 
predecessors, together with some new pieces which attain the 
old level and surpass everything which belongs to the middle 


riod of the writer’s career. Here, in the compass of two 


1undred and ten pages, and in a form suitable for the pocket | 


as well as convenient for the fingers, we have the poetical 
harvest of a life mainly devoted to other studies.” 
Daily News. 

Just out, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


BY EDWIN J. ELLIS. 


THE GREYMARE ROMANCE. 


A Humorous Skit on University Life. 
With 25 Full-page Dlustrations by the Author. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 


ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 
HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &e. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 
GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

**A Bolt from the Blue’ is well told.”—Athenacum. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


F By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Being the 3rd Volume in the ‘* Queen’s Prime Ministers Serics.”’ 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. McCarthy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel's 
political life, and deals fairly with the great controversies which still 
rage about his conduct in regard to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws.”—Saturday Review. 


The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: 
Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ Side- 
lights on the Stuarts,” &c. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English his- 


tory in bringing out the chief characteristics of an heroic time. 
Daily News (Leader). 
OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 
Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &e. FOURTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him 
as they read the charming pages of his new volume.”—Athenaeum. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a 
Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Ile tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very 


effective way.”—Scotsman. 

FIVE YEARS at PANAMA: the 
Trans-Isthmian Canal. By WALFRED NELSON, 
Corresponding Member, Natural History Society, Montreal. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


Classical and Modern; also the Legend of *‘ Tl Cenacola,” 
a Poem, by CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 
Writer of “ Life of Fra Angelico,” &c. Crown S8vo, cloth, 
re-issue at 3s. 6d. 

“ The essays are carefully and gracefully written.”"—Saturday Review. 


GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his LIFE 


and WORKS. Including a Memoir by FREDERIC G. 
STEPHENS, and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank by W. M. THACKERAY. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 
PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


MARCIE NUMBER. 
ConTENTs. 

COMEDY of ERRORS. By Axvrew Laxu. With S Illustra- 
tions (including Frontispiece) drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 

THE LITERARY LANDMARKS of EDINBURGH. By 
Laurence Hurros. With 16 Illustrations drawn by 
Joseph Vennell. . 

THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. By Turovore Crip. 
With 13 Illustrations drawn by C. 8. Reinhart, Il, D. 
Nichols, and Edmund IL. Garrett. 

THE CHINESE LEAK. By Juuian Ratrn. With 4 Illus- 
trations drawn by Frederic Remington. 

IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Story. 
Part UL. By Cuan.es Ecserr Crappock. 

NATIONALITY in MUSIC. By Francis Korpay. 

IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: a Story. By BranpEx 
Marrurws. 

WESSEX FOLK. Part I. By Tuomas Harpy. (Illus.) 

AMERICAN LEADS at WHIST, and their HISTORY. 


By N. B. Trist. 


«ce. xe 


MOODS, Six Poems. By W. D. Howe.ts. 
j &e. rc. 


London : Samrson Low, Mansron, & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1891. 
No. 982, New Series. 

Tne Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Jt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 


LITERATURE. 


‘*Priwe MrinisTERs oF QuEEN VicTor1A.”— 
Lord Melbourne. By Henry Dunckley. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Ir must be with a sharp pang of envy that 
the modern politician traces the political 
career of William Lamb. In times divided 
from our own by little more than two genera- 
tions of men, times within the memory 
of persons still living, it was possible 
to be a member of parliament without the 
drudgery of caucuses or the bond-service 
of leagues and federations, to vote accord- 
ing to your caprice or even according to 
your conscience, indifferent to the humours 
of constituencies, to follow your party and 
be no slave, to attack your party and not be 
outlawed, to leap suddenly into high office 
without the previous immodesty of perpetual 
self-advertisement, to lead a party and never 
be its servant, to be the first minister of the 
crown and neither its tyrant nor its syco- 
phant. Mere Whigs dwelt in this Arcadia 
fortunati nimium. Their family, their clique, 
or their purse, gave them a seat. During 
the long years of opposition they might 
please themselves as to what use they made of 
it. No leaders troubled them with remon- 
strances ; there was but rarely need to coax 
constituents or solicit mandates. Whether 
they chose to support Lord Sidmouth’s 
policy, or to deprecate Mr. Plunket’s pro- 
posals, to demand resumption of cash pay- 
ments, or to support a Corn Bill, their seat 
in the Commons and their exclusion from 
office were equally assured. Lapse of time, 
old age, death, began to disintegrate the 
Liverpool phalanx; even from the Tories 
the flowing tide ebbed at last. A fortunate 
crisis and a bold venture into the eddies of 
intrigue gave the young Whig a brief spell 
of office ; and then came 1830 and suddenly 
he was a minister, a hero and the leader of 
a people. A few years of anxious but use- 
ful labour, abundance of great opportunities 
much chequered by failure, and he enters 
the pantheon of the Queen’s prime ministers, 
and his life is written by Mr. Dunckley. 

Something like this was the lot of Lord 
Melbourne. He entered parliament at 
twenty-six; he took office at forty-eight; 
he was fifty-five when he assumed the 
prime ministership, and sixty-two when he 








laid it down ; and all the time it was no casy 
matter to say how he came to such high | 


places, or by what virtues he so well justi- 
fied his occupation of them. He never 
“stumped” the country ; he had no “ mag- 
netism,” nor any magic of eloquence; his 
Statecraft was only common sense, his 


home secretary and a good prime minister, 
and all with one half the labour, and, 
as the modern politician may think, less 
than half the talent that is needed now to 
secure a Vice-Presidency of the Council or 
a Governorship of Madras. Even after 
death his works still follow him. His fame 
receives solemn interment in Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens’s book and kindly resuscitation in 
Mr. Dunckley’s, and political students feel 
towards him the gratitude of tired men for 
his whimsicalities and the affection of 
cynics for his unostentatious amiability. 
Except ample means, there was in 
Melbourne’s case hardly anything which 
might thoroughly account for the suc- 
of his career. His family was 


cess 
neither very old, nor very noble, nor 
very distinguished. His cducation was 


exceedingly desultory. Hv attached him- 
self to no particular leader and piqued 
himself upon no particular attainments. 
But, as he himself said, ‘‘The Whigs are 
all cousins,” and those Whigs who were not 
his own cousins were his wife’s. Through her 
he was connected with Gray and Spencer, 
Ponsonby and Althorp; and his own 
alliances extended even further afield. 
Huskisson had married a cousin of his, 
and through Huskisson he was in touch 
with Canning. Swayed by all these in- 
fluences in his first political decade, he was 
a somewhat oscillating politician. He was 
introduced to Brooks by Mr. Fox himself ; 
but after a while he drifted towards the 
small quasi-radical party, of which Whit- 
bread and Althorp were leaders, and later 
on veered towards Canning and the new 
Conservatism. He was slow to throw him- 
self into the cause of parliamentary reform, 
but when he had adopted the cause he 
showed himself much more of a Radical 
than many a more ardent reformer. Yet 
he was not intrinsically of the stuff of which 
fighting Radicals are made. To one kind 
of Radical a law is something to be re- 
pealed; to another it is something to be 
broken. The Whig was devoted to certain 
principles of politics, or perhaps of political 
sentiment, which he had learned in his 
youth and embraced with conviction; he 
differed from the philosophic Radical in 
having less reason but, perhaps, more 
passion—so far as a member of a buckram 
aristocracy can be said to be passionate 
—for the faith that was in him. But, 
by nature, Melbourne was none of these. 
He did not wish to break the laws; he 
came of a respectable family newly raised 
to the peerage. He was not eager to repeal 
them, for he had no enthusiasm for change 
in itself, or perhaps for anything else; and 
repealing laws was taking a world of trouble 
for a purely problematical gain. He had 
not any special faith in principles, for his 





training was chilling to all faith and 
relaxing to every principle. He was by 


nature of the stuff of which Conservatives 
are made. He had studied the history and 
theory of the constitution with care, and had 
no mind to destroy it for nothing. He 
| thought a familiar injustice often more 
| tolerable than any will-o’-the-wisp of perfect 
right; and he was too d/asé in private to 


industry was industriously cloaked with | expect much of the future in public. But 
indolence; and yet he was an excellent | his lot was cast in with the Whigs in an 





adventure in which to be thoroughgoin, 
without faintheartedness was the only nallk 
of safety ; and his clear and logical under- 
standing carried him far beyond many of 
his fellow Whigs, and contributed not a 
little to the successes of the Whig adminis- 
trations. His “Why can’t you let it 
alone?”’ when his colleagues proposed to 
him projects of reform, was not the indica- 
tion of a lazy man or of an unprincipled 
man; it meant that he was too deeply 
impressed with the complex difficulties of 
things as they are to be sanguine of his 
own powers of arriving at a new world of 
things as they should be. But his policy, 
when he was willing to move and could get 
his own way, was thoroughgoing and bene- 
ficent. There is so much of feebleness and 
discredit about the later ministerial days 
of Melbourne and his colleagues that one is 
apt to forget how much of honest in- 
tention and genuine achievement is really 
theirs. Because they were ‘ filled with the 
virtue of patience, and wholly lacking in 
the grace of resignation,” because they were 
entangled in difficulties with crowns and 
courts, and hampered by the opposition of 
the House of Lords, their merits are apt to 
be overlooked. Yet, in fact, they carried an 
ample share of English reforms; and no 
government has ever more genuinely at- 
tempted to deal fairly with Ireland, though 
the cost to their own popularity was present 
and certain, and the thanks of the Irish 
members and their countrymen were both 
future and contingent. 

These things Mr. Dunckley points out 
clearly and justly in this book. His drawing 
of Melbourne is clear, reasonable, and sym- 
pathetic; and he is peculiarly successful in 
writing with tact and judgment about the 
difficulties into which he fell with his 
own wife, and with the wives of other people. 
He speaks kindly of the follies of Lady 
Caroline, and extends to them the forgive- 
ness which the husband himself freely gave. 
In the other matter he is content to say, what 
is all that history can usefully record, that 
Melbourne was acquitted by the non-suit of 
a judge and the verdict of a jury. But it 
is to be regretted that the book is either 
no longer or solong. The best parts of it— 
those which are personal to Melbourne—are, 
in the main, excellent. But why a chapter 
on his early political life, when party 
allegiance sat lightly upon him, should be 
headed ‘Political Land-Surveying,” and 
another, describing his incomparably kindly 
and judicious assistance to the Queen at 
Windsor after her accession, should be 
labelled ‘‘ Regius Professor,” it passes the 
wit of reviewer to divine. Even their author 
cannot suspect these phrases of wit, and the 
choice lies between regarding them as mean- 
ingless or as misleading. There are many 
passages in the book, introductory, explana- 
tory, and didactic, which would have fitted 
in very well if the scheme of the book had 
been that of a general history ; but in a par- 
ticular biography, as they stand, they seem 
rather irrelevant. There is an account of 
the Coke family, which is curious but 
remote; and we have sketches of Althorp and 
of Huskisson, which are well enough but 
not more appropriate than brief biographies 
of Lord Eldon, Mr. Canning, Mr. Herries, 
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or Lord Grey. Stanley’s zeal in the coercion | 


debate of 1833 is a thing always worth 
recalling, but it has, perhaps, less to do 
with Melbourne than with any other minister 
of the time. Quite a large proportion of the 


pages contain no mention either of Mel- | 


bourne’s name or of his works; and they 


do not sufficiently explain his policy or | 


osition to justify their presence in a short 
Seok where every line is wanted for the 
subject itself. Add to this, that there is 
some undignified English—‘‘ drawing the 
long bow” (p. 57), ‘‘showing the white 
feather” (p. 58), ‘‘ setting the Liffey on 
fire’’ (p. 120), ‘‘new combinations were on 
the cards” (p. 139), “the symbol of royal 
authority was travelling post-chaise through 
the Highlands” (p. 179) (which means that 
Brougham took the Great Seal with him to 
Scotland)—and there is an occasional lapse 
into the diction of a morning paper : 

‘In due time the Queen was crowned. Happily 
we have among our recent memories an event 
which eclipses the splendour of her coronation. 
It is lost in the stately magnificence of her 
jubilee, and in the sentiments of loyalty and 
gratitude and chastened pride which it called 
forth in all parts of the land.” 

These are blemishes inconsiderable in 
themselves, but all the more striking in 
contrast with the general merit of the book. 
In a second edition, perhaps, they can be 
removed ; but in the first they justify a critic 
in following George Primrose’s cousin in 
praising the works of Pietro Perugino, and 
observing that the picture might have been 
better if the painter had taken more pains. 

Yet it would be ungracious to conclude by 

reference only to the comparatively few 
demerits of this Life; and Mr. Dunckley’s 
description of what is, on the whole, 
Melbourne’s best title to recollection, his 
personal services to the Queen from 1837 to 
1839, is worth quoting at length : 

“The Queen could not be left to grope her 
way alone through the difficulties of her new 
position. To instruct her in its technical duties 
was an casy matter—a month’s experience would 
suffice for that. But it was desirable that she 
should understand her duties in a much larger 
sense: that she should learn something of the 
history and principles of the constitution, that 
she should know the several parts assigned to 
the Lords, the Commons, and the Crown, and 
the practical as distinct from the theoretic rela- 
tions in which they stood to each other. No 
pedagogue could do this . It was 
suggested that the Queen should be furnisked 
with a private secretary . . . who should assist 
her in routine duties and offer occasional advice ; 
but it was felt that such an arrangement would 
be inadequate, and for many reasons undesir- 
able. The position and qualifications of the 
Prime Minister supplied an easier solution of 
the difficulty. Melbourne had in fact already 
undertaken the task. The Queen naturally 
looked to him for advice, not only on matters 
of state, but in what was expected of her in 
discharging the everyday functions of royalty. 
He thus slid by degrees into an office without a 
name, which combined in itself the duties of 
private secretary and tutor. They were distinct 
from those which belonged to him as the head 
of the government, and he knew how to keep 
them well apart. The disinterestedness, the 
self-negation, the absolute loyalty with which 
he acquitted himself in this delicate position 
were admitted by those of his eminent con- 
temporaries who were best qualitied to form an 
opinion. It is « remarkable tribute to his 


character that his political rivals regarded him 
without jealousy or an atom of suspicion. 
There were some mutterings of discontent 
among inferior men, but no dissatisfaction was 
expressed by Wellington or Peel. They knew 
' that he had undertaken a difficult but indis- 
'pensab‘e task, one which was imposed upon 
| him by the position he occupied and of which 
they themselves, when they came into office, 
would reap the benefit. He was a Whig no 
doubt, perhaps he was something less; but at 
any rate he was an honest-hearted Englishman, 
in no merely conventional sense a gentleman, 
in whose perfect honour no one hesitated to 
place entire reliance.” 
J. A. Haminron, 








A Vision of Saints. 


(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


A Vision of Saints carries out a design, 
long entertained by the author, of ‘* attempt- 
ing for the beautiful Christian legends and 
records what has so often been done for the 
mythology of Greece.” The poet, like 
Dante, passes through heaven in the com- 
pany of an angelic guide, who relates the 
history of certain saints, selected presumably 
as specially representative of Christian 
heroism and endeavour. ‘The stories of the 
Sleepers of Ephesus and of Saint Chris- 
topher are first told, with some apology for 
their legendary character; a sketch of 
Antoninus Pius follows; and then succeed 
in chronological order a series of nineteen 
biographies of Christians, beginning with 
Saints Perpetua and Felicitas, and ending 
with Father Damien. This outline of the 
plan of the poem will indicate the two points 
of view from which it invites criticism— 
first, as a representation of the meaning 
and history of Christianity; and secondly, 
as a work of poetic art. 

Considered as a representation of Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Morris’s poem lacks breadth of 
view : it contents itself with a picture of one 
aspect or type of Christianity. The author 
is undecided whether he shall deal with the 
legends orthe records which his preface classes 
together in spite of their essential difference. 
He begins with seven biographies of martyrs 
and saints which, viewed as a selection of 
representative Christians, are clearly legen- 
dary. There is nothing of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Urigen, or Cyprian ; the great names of 
historic Christianity are avoided. A repre- 
sentation of Christianity, which tells the 
stories of Alexis and Dorothea, and says 
nothing of Cyprian : is obviously inadequate 
except as a representation of legendary 
Christianity. But the eighth saint is Francis 
of Assisi, and after him come Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Saint Roch, and Catharine of 
Siena. Two of these are historic in the 
truest sense. But Mr. Morris deals with 
Francis and Catharine from the legendary 
rather than the historic side; they are 
not brought before us in their historical 
reality. After Catharine we come suddenly 
upon George Herbert, and, leaving legends 
behind us, conclude our heavenly survey 
with pictures of Bunyan, Martyn, Mrs. Fry, 
and Father Damien. This short sketch of 
the contents of the /%s‘on is sufficient to 
show that it identifies Christianity too 
closely with a spirit of aloofness from the 
joy and energy of life—a spirit of self- 


By Lewis Morris. 











renunciation and self-denial which conceives 
of these virtues as ends in themselves. 
Christianity from this point of view is 
eloquently and sympathetically presented, 
but it is not a Christianity which nowadays 
will satisfy all of us. Mr. Morris tells the 
painful story of Alexis with sympathy and 
power ; but most of his readers could have 
spared Alexis altogether for an adequate 
presentation of Catharine of Siena, whose 
influence and place in “ie history of her 
time Mr. Morris entir _ fails to appreciate. 


We must turn no to the value of 4 
Vision of Saints as > atry. It is written 
throughout in singula.sy clear and gracefr 
blank verse. The flow of verse is le 
spontaneous and slightly more conventio: 1 
in diction than the Fypic of Tlades; there s 
no passage quite so musical as parts of Mar- 
syas, nor is there any rhetoric so passionate 
and strong as the conclusion of the earlier 
volume. The movement and cadence are 
still Tennysonian, but any obvious imita- 
tion is avoided. Mr. Morris’s blank verse 


does not rise to the highest level of poetic 


art : a few lines of “ Tithonus ” at once make 
us impatient of his best efforts ; but among 
poets of the second rank he takes an import- 
ant place. Throughout his long poem his 
verse is never trivial: passages of dignified 
narrative, of graceful description, of eloquent 
pathos, succeed each other in pleasant alter- 
nation, without any failure of ear or relaxa- 
tion of artistic effort on the part of the poet. 
In imaginative and dramatic power the 
poem is disappointing. The even excellence 
of the versification tends to emphasise the 
absence of discrimination and distinction in 
the portrayal of the characters. Although 
many martyrdoms are described with pains 
and sympathy, we are yet left with a dim 
and conventional idea of what an early 
Christian martyr thought and felt. A line 
or two from the opening of Mr. Browning’s 
‘**A Death in the Desert” will reveal to us the 
absence of any passionate reality in Mr. 
Mrris’s sketches of the primitive Christians; 
Lord Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites ” will 
convince us of the comparative shallowness 
of his historical criticism and of his powers of 
thought. Mr. Morris succeeds best when he 
gets away from the earlier, more legendary 
stories. John Bunyan’s life could hardly, 
in the space the author allows himself, be 
more justly and eloyuently told ; the account 
of Father Damien is at once more strongly 
felt and more freshly poetic than anything 
else in the book. 

We have two other comments to make 
upon the poem as a whole. We have been 
struck by the feebleness of the poet’s own 
comments on the words of his angelic guide. 
They scem to be inserted because the 
machinery of the poem requires them ; but 
this machinery whereby Mr. Morris very 
foolishly compares himself to Dante is 
conventional and meaningless. On the 
other hand, the restraint Mr. Morris has 
put upon himself as regards the length 
of his biographies, the care and taste shown 
in the selection and grouping of incidents, 
and the lucidity and interest of his narrative, 
are admirable. As mere stories, most of 


these sketches could not easily be surpassed, 
and their graceful music is sure to be widely 
popular. 


Royatp Bayne, 








oer 
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Across East-African Glaciers: an Account of 
the First Ascent of Kilimanjaro. By Dr. 
Hans Meyer, translated by E. H. 8. 
Calder. (George Philip & Son.) 


Wir this handsome volume, embodying a 
full account of Dr. Meyer’s successful ex- 
pedition to Kilimanjaro in the autumn of 
1889, the first chapter in the historic life of 
the twin-crested African monarch has been 
worthily closed. To be sure Kibo alone 
was actually scaled ; but Kibo, is by far the 
higher of the two peaks, its elevation being 
now determined at 19,720 feet. Even 
rugged Mawenzi was ascended to an altitude 
of 16,140 feet, or within 1430 of the sum- 
mit; and both were so carefully studied 
from every standpoint that our knowledge 
of this huge volcanic mass may now be 
regarded as complete in all its salient 
features. 

To accomplish this result has taken some 
forty years of intermittent essays, from the 
time Kilimanjaro was first sighted and 
roughly sketched by Rebmann in 1848, the 
intermediate stages being broadly indicated 
by Von der Decken’s partial exploration of 
1861-2, New’s ascent to the snow-line in 
1871, Johnston’s six months’ residence on 
the Chagga slopes and determination of 
glacier ice on Kibo in 1884, and Dr. Meyer’s 
two previous expeditions of 1887 and 1888. 
Partly to the experience of African travel 
acquired on these occasions, and partly to 
the able co-operation of his associate, Herr 
Purtscheller, a seasoned Alpine climber, Dr. 
Meyer was indebted for the triumphant 
issue of his third attempt, which will always 
rank high in the annals of mountain ex- 
ploration. No less than sixteen days alto- 
gether were spent between the altitudes of 
15,000 and 20,000 feet, that is to say, in a 
rarified atmosphere where the proportion of 
oxygen falls as low as 55 or 50 per cent., 
and even less. Yet 
‘‘in that time we had made four ascents of 
Kibo and three of Mawenzi; we had reached 
the culminating peak of the mountain, ascer- 
tained ths existence of a great crater at the 
summit, discovered the first African glacicrs, 
and made a tolerably thorough survey of the 
higher altitudes, the results of our explorations 
being recorded in a fairly complete series of 
photographs, sketches, notes, and specimens.” 

In the introductory chapter Dr. Meyer 
renders ample justice to the merits of all 
his predecessors, with one notable exception. 
For some inexplicable reason Mr. H. H. 
Johnston has been signalled out for much 
unwarranted animadversion, couched in lan- 
guage at once ungenerous and, it must be 
added, in the worst of taste. No one, 
scarcely even Dr. Meyer himself, has done 
better service in this region than Mr. John- 
ston ; yet he is sneered at because he stops 
to refresh himself with ‘‘some brandy and 
water from his flask in order to restore his 
sinking courage ”’ ; his ‘‘ facile pen” is said 
to be “completely at the mercy of his 
ardent imagination”; his accounts of the 
commercial prospects of this region are 
“full of exaggeration,” because the Ger- 
mans, with their lack of experience and 
semi-military colonial administration, have so 
far been disappointed with their acquisition. 
A day’s march of apparently not more than 
eighteen miles is sceptically described as 








“herculean,” because Dr. Meyer’s party | 
took ‘‘ double the time to traverse the same | 
ground.” Lastly, his statement that at the | 
beginning of the hot season (October) ‘a 
white rime settled on the grass,’’ is called 
in question. This was at the altitude of 
8600 feet; yet in the middle of the hot 
season (November 1) Dr. Meyer himself 
found “ hoar-frost on the ground ” at about 
the same altitude (8710 feet) ! 

Such German polemics, where none were 
needed, might advantageously have been 
conf:.ed to the German edition of a work 
which, apart from this blemish, is both 
eminently readable and of great scientific 
value. Besides the sections devoted to 
Kilimanjaro, it contains specially interest- 
ing accounts of the little known highland 
districts of Ugweno west of T.ke Jipé and 
of Kiboso and Uru west of *:vji, the terri- 
tory of Johnston’s friend Mandara. In 
Ugweno the acquaintance was made of 
Naguvu, a local potentate who 
‘‘had just returned from some distant merry- 
making, and, to say the least of it, seemed 
slightly elevated. His effusiveness was quite 
overwhelming. ‘Long ago, when I was a 
boy,’ he said, holding out his greasy paw, ‘a 
white man came to see our valley ’ (Dr. Kerslen, 
the companion of Von der Decken), ana now 
that I am old, here is another. The first 
mzungu [white man] went away, and returned 
to his own people, but I want you to stay with 
us always. With powerful medicines you will 
make my young men strong to conquer all the 
land of Ugweno; and in return you shall have 
as much food and as many wives as you 
please.’”’ 

Historic justice requires it to be added 
that Naguvu really was a magnanimous 
African prince, “‘ unusually good-hearted,” 
and of ‘unbounded hospitality,” sending 
presents of a goat and ‘a fine fat cow,” 
receiving, however, in return, “‘ cloth, beads, 
powder, and percussion-caps.” Brother- 
hood was of course made, though by a 
somewhat repulsive process; and then a 
demand was made for the German flag, as 
a potent charm against all earthly evils. On 
this point the explorer hastens to add that 


‘this was the only occasion on which a native 
chief received the naticnal flag at my hands ; 
and I must beg my readers to understand that 
I have no sympathy whatever with those 
travellers who, wherever they go, seem to 
make it their mission to leave the German 
colours streaming in their wake. In East 
Africa, which has been partitioned out by 
international agreements, the practice is super- 
fluous, if not indeed ridiculous.” 

The social changes going on among 
Bantu or Negroid peoples, unknown to the 
outer world even by name twenty years ago, 
are well illustrated by what was witnessed 
in the territory of Mareale, one of Mandara’s 
neighbours on the Chagga slopes. 


** What formerly had been an open space in 
front of his very unpretending hat was now 
enclosed by a castellated wall about twelve feet 
high, with a single low and narrow opening. 
Within the court so formed stood the huts of 
Mareale’s wives and children, and beside them 
a handsome house in the coast style with a 
gable roof. The interior was divided into 
several apartments, comfortably furnished as 
sitting and bed-rooms, partly with Indian and 
partly with European furniture. The only 
cbjection was that, owing to the entire absence 





of windows, all the rooms were pitch-dark, 


what light there was — supplied by a smoky 
fire in the middle of the floor.” 


Besides his house, Mareale is now also 
the proud owner of a sewing-machine, a 
*‘needle-drum” as he calls it, which he 
prizes above everything else, because ‘ no- 
body has anything like it in the whole of 
Chagga.” Political economists need not 
despair of the commercial future of a con- 
tinent whose indigenous populations have 
already begun to appreciate such products 
of civilisation as fine houses, European and 
Indian furniture, and sewing-machines. 
Mareale, when shown his photograph, at 
once recognised the likeness, on which Dr. 
Meyer remarks that he was the only Negro 
he ever met who seemed capable of even 
faintly grasping the true nature of a photo- 
graph. «But this is not the experience of 
Dr. Junker, who, on the contrary, was 
struck by the remarkable quickness of the 
Makaraka (Niam-Niam) populations, show- 
ing themselves in this respect far superior 
to the Nubians and Arabs themselves. 

From the Uru district—that is, from the 
west—the very finest view was obtained 
of Kilimanjaro : 


“Without doubt Kibo is most imposing as seen 
from the west. Here it rises in solitary 
majesty, and the eye is not distracted by the 
sister peak of Mawenzi, of which nothing is to 
be seen but a single jutting pinnacle. The 
effect is enhanced by the magnificent flowing 
sweep of the outline, the dazzling extent of the 
icecap, the vast stretch of the forest, the 
massive breadth of the base, and the jagged 
crest of the Shira spur as it branches away 
towards the west. Rising from the plains, the 
whole mountain is visible from base to summit 
in one unbroken line—beautiful in its absolute 
simplicity and serene grandeur, yet with a 
beauty which depends for its impressiveness on 
exquisite proportion and harmonious balance of 
parts, rather than on the more picturesque 
elements of varied form and colour. It is 
beauty of the symmeirical, the severe, the 
sublimely solitary.” 

Dr. Meyer raises the difficult question of 
the treatment of refractory carriers, and 
sensibly enough solves it in principle by 
suggesting the golden mean between too 
great ieniency and excessive severity. But, 
so far as can be judged from the circum- 
stances as described by himself, his prac- 
tice seems to have decidedly inclined towards 
the latter course. References to the ‘stick ” 
and kurbash (a rhinoceros-hide lash) are 
painfully frequent. We read that ‘they 
were an indifferent lot, constantly in need of 
the whip to bring them to their senses ” ; and 
that Dr. Meyer himself had daily “to 
mount the judge’s chair and to mete out 
condign punishment to evil-doers at the 
hands of the Somiél, ten to twenty lashes 
being the quantum for ordinary offences.” 
Once the butt-end of a gun sent an unfor- 
tunate Zanzibari ‘ sprawling on his back” 
for ill-using a cow that objected to go quietly 
to the shambles, and this was not un- 
naturally followed by “a general outburst 
of amazed indignation.” 

In a thoughtfully written chapter on the 
prospects of the German East African Pro- 
tectorate, the author advocates the adoption 
of some system of compulsory labour, such 
as “ that in vogue in the Philippine Islands.” 
The native ‘“‘ must be uahned in the school 
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of hard work, and he must be forced to 
work if he cannot be prevailed to do so 
voluntarily.” These are also Dr. Junker’s 
views, and it is at all events evident that 
the ‘‘ sentimental disease ” has not yet made 
much head in the Fatherland. But if the 
kurbash is stil) to flourish, and compulsory 
labour be superadded to their other griev- 
ances, the natives may perhaps fail to see 
the advantage of the new order of things. 
As may be seen from the foregoing speci- 
mens, the translation is well executed, 
fluent, and idiomatic. The transliteration 
also has been carefully attended to, though 
Djagga appears wrongly on the maps, with 
Jagga for Chagga in the text. The double 
lural ‘‘brackens” occurs in one place, 
espite of Tennyson’s, 
** But when the dracken * rusted on their crags 2 


in another ‘‘ must’ seems to stand as a past 
tense for musste; elsewhere we have the 
usual ‘‘ water-shed” for ‘ water-parting ” 
or “divide”; ‘‘gladsome green’ also 
sounds strange, and “‘ gallery forests” per- 
haps stranger. The latter expression, 
originally used by Piaggia, was adopted by 
Schweinfurth, and thus found its way into 
English translations of Germun books of 
travel. But it seems scarcely admissible, 
and some better expression might perhaps 
be found for the selvage of forest tome 
characteristic of so many Central-African 
rivers. The work is splendidly illustrated 
with many woodcuts, and a score of coloured 
plates prepared by Mr. E. T. Compton from 
photographs by the author. There are also 
three fine maps embodying the results of 
the surveys, but defective in some of the 
topographical details. A re-formed (re- 
manié) glacier observed on the slope of 
Kibo as low down as 15,910 feet does not 
appear on the large-scale map of Kili- 
manjaro. 
A. H. Keavye. 








Studia Biblica et Ecelesiastica: Essays, &c., 
by Members of the University of Oxford. 
Vol. II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is now a little over five years since the 
first volume of the Studia Biblica was pub- 
lished, and was duly reviewed in the 
Acavemy. The ook seems to have met 
with a kindly reception among the few 
periodicals and reviews to which its rather 
recondite learning appealed. One chief 
reason of this general note of welcome was 
that it indicated what promised to be a new 
departure among the leading scholars of our 
chief university. It seemed an attempt to 
do away with the reproach so often made 
against our oldest and wealthiest seat of 
learning that its contributions to original 
research are so meagre in proportion to its 
means and its numbers. I fear it must be 
added that the fair promise has hitherto 
been belied by a scanty performance. The 
accumulation, “in rather a leisurely way ”— 
as the editors with unconscious irony phrase 
it—of seven essays in five years—a little 
over one monograph per annum—is cer- 
tainly not a magnificent output of Biblical 





* Is not the » still felt as a plural ending in this 
pas as well as in “oxen”? Cf. AS. bracu, pl. 
racean. 





and ecclesiastical essays for the largest and 
richest university in the world. The pro- 
fessor or privat-docent of the smallest German 
university would regard with immeasurable 
scorn a return so disproportionate to the 
outlay. No doubt this volume represents 
only a fraction of the general harvest of 
learned production by members of the uni- 
versity. But there is no other collection 
that 1 am aware of which professes to garner 
the occasional gleanings of Oxford scholars 
in the large field of Biblical and ecclesiastical 
lore; and in those departments at all events 
the learned Teuton would have a right to 
stigmatise it as meagre. His natural in- 
ference as to the extreme backwardness of 
Biblical studies in England would be further 
confirmed by the editors’ expressed fear 
that the publication of these essays would 
prove unremunerative. He might even ask 
whether a university whose foundations are 
supposed to be connected with the study of 
Scripture, and whose cognisance is an open 
Bible, can be said to justify its raison @étre 
when a collection of essays on Bible subjects 
by qualified scholars fails to find support in 
a community of some 12,000 members. 

On examining this volume he might 
perhaps make a further unfavourable com- 
ment. He might find fault with the sub- 
jects of most of the essays and the tone and 
methods of the authors. He might allege 
that they seem pervaded by a petty and 
narrow literalism which delights in the 
accumulation of critical minutiae and rarely 
rises to important issues. It is too often 
the effect of minute verbal scholarship that 
its microscopic vision of petty details of 
grammar or orthography incapacitates the 
student for the true perspective and appre- 
ciation of large general views. It is, per- 
haps, needless to add that this kind of 
research accords with, even if it be not the 
result of, the generally conservative instincts 
of our Oxford savants. While the bonus 
textuarius is expending all his energy in the 
elucidation of a single word in somo late— 
and, for true exegesis, worthless—MS., he 
cannot at the same time consider how far 
the passage in which it occurs is genuine, 
or, that being granted, how far it is a valu- 
able outcome of Christian tradition. While 
sv many important and vital issues of 
Biblical scholarship are being discussed with 
ever increasing assiduity and temerity, it is 
surely a mistake to spend arduous labour 
on the minor literature of its earliest docu- 
ments. Here, too, the principle applies: 
“The life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment.” 

Passing to the contents of the volume— 
the more important of which I purpose 
taking in the order in which they occur— 
the first essay is Dr. Neubauer’s on “The 
Authorship and Titles of the Psalms accord- 
ing to Early Jewish Authorities.” As might 
have been anticipated from its authorship, 
it is a learned and interesting contribution 
to a subject which in times gone by has 
greatly exercised Biblical commentators. 
On some such principle as omne ignotum pro 
magnifico the Hebrew titles to the Psalms 
have been regarded as supplying « key not 
only to the age and authorship of those 
compositions, but also to the music to which 
they were chanted ; and many a superstruc- 





ture of ingenious guesswork has been 
erected on those bases. Dr. Neubauer shows 
conclusively that nothing—worthy of being 
called knowledge—can be asserted on the 
subject. His summary seems to me of 
importance, especially as the attention of 
Bible students is at present being directed 
to the book of Psalms. He says: 


‘‘From all these different expositions of the 
titles of the Psalms it is evident that the mean- 
ing of them was early lost; in fact, the LXX. 
and the other early Greek and Latin transla- 
tions offer no satisfactory explanation of most 
of them. Of the best Jewish commentators 
like Ibn Ezra and David Qamii, the former 
treats them as the opening words of popular 
melodies, the other as names of instruments, 
both confessing that the real meanings are 
unknown. Thus when all traditional 
matter is exhausted the only remaining resource 
is the critical method, which, however, on the 
present subject has as yet made no consider- 
able progress.”’ 

Dr. Neubauer’s paper is followed by what 
I feel compelled to pronounce the most im- 
portant contribution in the volume—‘“ The 
Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” by Mr. F. H. Woods. After an 
exhaustive examination of his subject, Mr. 
Woods arrives at what seems to be a grow- 
ing consensus on the part of most students 
of our Gospels, viz., ‘‘ that the original basis 
of the Synoptical Gospels coincided in its 
range and order with our St. Mark.” For 
this he adduces six reasons of varying 
strength and incidence, the accumulative 
force of which it seems to me impossible to 
withstand. Mr. Woods also enounces other 
conclusions incidental to his main theme, of 
which it may be said that they are char- 
acterised by some measure of likelihood. 
Nothing, however, can be more cautious 
than his method or more guarded than his 
statements. He agrees with Holtzmann in 
surrendering the needless hypothesis of an 
Ur-Marcus, but he gives no indication of 
his opinion as to the sources whence 
Matthew and Luke filled up what they re- 
garded as /acunae in Mark. Probably those 
sources were more numerous and varied 
than we are apt to suspect. There might, 
e.g., have been more than one collection of 
written sayings (Asya) like that assigned to 
the Ur-Matthaeus. The oral tradiiions, 
also, may have varied either according to 
the Apostles to whom they were tradition- 
ally ascribed, or according to the particular 
churches by which they were received 
and accredited. Mr. Woods must be con- 
gratulated on his very able treatment of 
a subject on which the last word has 
by no means as yet been spoken. To 
add to the merits of his essay, he has 
appended an excellent synoptic table, 
‘‘showing the relation between St. Mark 
and the two other Synoptical Gospels.” 
Though composed for the purposes of his 
argument, this table has an independent 
interest and utility of its own. It is an 
invaluable introduction to the comparative 
study of the Gospels, and throws no small 
light on the principles of selection or re- 
jection which it is obvious governed their 
composition. 

The next paper of importance is Dr. Bigg’s 
essay on “‘ The Clementine Homilies ””—the 
earliest example of that species of fiction of 
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which Robert Elsmere is, among ourselves, 
the latest illustration, ¢.c., the controversial 
novel. The general subject of the Clemen- 
tine writings bristles, 1 need hardly say, 
with doubtful and contentious ‘matter— 
quite beyond the scope of a literary journal 
to meddle with. Here it is enough to say 


that to already existing theories as to the | 


origin and authorship of the Homilies Dr. 
Bigg adds another, which he supports with 
equal ingenuity and learning. Briefly, his 
theory is that the Homilies were made up 
by a re-cast on the part of an Ebionite and 
Arian editor, probably of Syrian nationality, 
of an orthodox Grundschrift, which formed 
the original basis of all the Clementine 
writings. That the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and Homilies owed their existence 
to an anterior work now lost has long been 
an accepted conclusion of the critics, so that 
Dr. Bigg has something like a consensus 
of scholars on which to build his hypothesis. 
A word of recognition must also be given 
to the fifth essay by Mr. Bebb on “ The 
ividence of the Early Versions and Patristic 
Quotations in the Text of the Books of the 
New Testament.” This is, in part, a re- 
ublication of the author’s Ellerton Prize 
Essay (1888). It is less an account of results 
than of methods and principles, and there- 
fore has little interest for the general reader. 
On the whole, the second volume of Studia 
Biblica may claim to demonstrate the 
vitality of Biblical studies in Oxford. But 
it also proves, as already suggested, that 
the life is not quite the vigorous, warm- 
blooded, prolific life which ought to charac- 
terise a well-nourished, intellectual organism 

like the university of Oxford. 

Joun OWEN. 








THE NATIONAL EPIC OF THE GEORGIANS, 
Dev Mann im Tigerfelle, Yon Schota Rusta- 


weli. Aus dem Georgischen iibersetzt 
von Arthur Leist. (Dresden & Leipzig: 
Pierson.) 


Herr Arrnvur Letst is a courageous man. 
He has already published a volume of 
selections from the Georgian poets of the 
nineteenth century (Georgische Dichter, ver- 
deutscht, Leipzig, 1887). It was no trivial 
feat to render into German verse some of the 
charming lyrics of Orbeliani, Prince Ilya 
Chavchavadze, and others; but the rich 
oriental colouring of their poetry loses little 
or nothing in Herr Leist’s resetting. Let 
us take for example the lines beginning: 
“So hér’ ich wieder dein vergess’nes 
Rauschen,” or ‘‘Im Schlummerlicht der 
blassen Vollmondstrahlen.” 

In the present case Herr Leist has ventured 
upon nothing less than a translation of the 
romantic epic of the twelfth century, of 
which the Georgians are so justly proud. 
So little is known of the literature of this 
people that it will probably be a cause of 
amazement to many that such a work exists. 
Of the author we have but scanty details. At 


theconclusion of his poem he tells us the place | 


ot his birth, to quote Herr Leist’s transla- 
tion : 

** Ich, der ich diese Dichtung nicderschrieb. 
Mit’ hellem Geist und warmen Herzenstrieb. 
Stamm aus dem Land Meschetien und dort. 
Liegt Rustawi, mein kleiner Heimatsort.’’ 


Rustavi is in the neighbourhood of Akhal- 


tsikh. We are told that the poet was sent to 
study at Athens, and on his return was 
made Queen T'amara’s secretary. During 
the reign of this sovereign (1184-1212), 
Georgia reached the height of its prosperity ; 
hence the great estimation in which she is 
still held by her countrymen, who are in 
the habit of assigning to the period of her 
rule all buildings of former times still 
standing. Rustaveli is said to have 
died at Jerusalem, as a monk, in 1215; 
what professes to be his portrait is still 
shown in one of the monasteries. 

He called his poem Vephkvis Thkaosani, or 
‘‘The Man in the Panther’s Skin,” which 
garment the hero Tariel is represented as 
constantly wearing. This Herr Leist trans- 
lates ‘‘tiger’s skin.” The word, indeed, 
may mean either according to Chubinov’s 
Lexicon ; but we are inclined to follow the 
scholars who approve of the other render- 
ing, among whom is Prof. Tsagarelli, of 
St. Petersburg, now the most competent 
authority upon this language. It has been 
incorrectly rendered into Russian (and else- 
where) ‘“‘The Panther’s Skin”; but the 
termination osani implies wearing. We 
are told in one of the quatrains of the poem 
that on him (Tariel) was a dress of the skin 
of the panther; a hat of the same skin 
covered his head. 

Up to the present time only portions of 
this poem have made their appearance in 
any European language. Thus, a translation 
into Russian of the beginning has appeared ; 
in the Biblioteka Warszawska, vol. iv., a cer- 
tain Casimir Lapezinski has given a sketch 
of the poem in Polish; and a version into 
French has been promised, but we cannot 
say whether such a work has ever appeared. 
The poem narrates the love of Avtandil for 
Tinatina, daughter of the Arabian king, 
Rostevan; and that of Tariel for Nestan 
Daredjan, daughter of the Indian king, 
Parsedan. 

Although the action of the poem takes 
place in an ideal locality, we meet with 
the familiar names of Arabia, India, and 
China. MRustaveli himself says that the 
subject is taken from the Persian (see 
quatrain 16), and that he has simply trans- 
lated it into verse, making no abridgment. 
But in quatrains 727-728 he forgets this, 
and makes his hero, Avtandil, speak to 
Tinatina, the daughter of the Arabian king, 
in pure Georgian. No Persian original of 
the poem has been found as yet, and 
most critics think that the poet’s as- 
sertion was a mere trick to conceal the 
allusions to Queen Tamara, with whom he 
was in love. The poem is written in 
quatrains, each line of which consists of six 
feet, and concludes with the same rhyme. 
Such an apparent monotony does not annoy 
the ear of a Georgian. Now and then a 
vowel appears to be added to a line to make 
the rhyme more complete ; at the beginning 
of the fourth line of each quatrain is found 
the word da, meaning ‘‘ and,” which is not 
reckoned among the syllables of that line. 
There is a strongly marked ‘cfus in the 
middle of each verse. 

The poem was printed at Tiflis in 1712, 
by King Vakhtang, after the establishment 
|of a press there. In order to disarm the 
hostility of the ecclesiastics, he furnished it 








with a mystic commentary. The clergy had 
always been antagonistic to the poem, on 
account of the absence of any pious ex- 
pressions in it; and the Catholicos Anthony 
is said to have ordered copies of it to be 
thrown into the River Kur. 

We must now see how Herr Leist has 
handled this difficult poem, written in a 
language which so few have been able to 
master, and the principles of which still 
remain an unsolved enigma. He has, of 
course, been obliged to abandon the quat- 
rains ; these could never be made agreeable 
to a Western ear. He has begun his trans- 
lation in a metre, thescheme of which is 
a baecd e fe; but it seems to us that 
the ottava rima would be best suited to it. 
This Herr Leist afterwards abandons and 
translates the bulk of the poem into blank 
verse, a metre which is rather prosaic, unless 
the pause in the line be carefully varied, as 
Milton has done. The conclusion of the 
poem is given in heroics. 

“‘The Man in the Panther’s Skin” has 
always enjoyed immense reputation among 
the Georgians, and many of its lines have 
become proverbs. It has been preserved in 
several MSS., and some copies were exhibited 
at the Tiflis exhibition in 1881. No edition 
of it appeared between that of King Vakh- 
tang in 1712 and that published at St. 
Petersburg in 1841 under the editorship of 
the great Georgian scholar Brosset, Zach. 
Phalavandishvili, and Chubinov, the author 
of the dictionary. Complaints, however, 
have been made of the incorrectness of 
this text. The year 1887 saw the 
appearance at Tiflis of a very handsome 
edition, with plates by an Hungarian artist 
Zichy, somewhat in the style of the late 
Gustave Doré, and perhaps not very suc- 
cessful. 

We have space only for a short sketch 
of the plot; but our readers may like 
to have it. Rostevan, the old King of 
Arabia, resigns his crown in favour of 
his daughter Tinatina. THe is, troubled, 
however, with the thought that there is 
no hero in his whole kingdom who is 
equal to himself in courage. Accordingly, 
one of his captains, Avtandil, gets up a 
great hunting expedition, with a view of 
showing the king his own bravery and 
familiarity with weapons. At the hunt the 
attendants of the king find in the woods a 
young man weeping, clothed in a panther’s 
or tiger’s skin, who seems to the king a 
mysterious person. In vain does he send 
his attendants to discover the cause of his 
trouble ; for the youth hides himself in the 
recesses of the forest. The king is still 
curious and dissatisfied, and is represented 
as being so distressed about the matter that 
his daughter, Tinatina, promises her hand 
to the man who will find out the cause of 
the youth’s sorrow. Avtandil, who has long 
been in love with her, determines to go in 
quest of the mysterious stranger. After 
three years’ search he finds out who he is, 
and is rewarded with the hand of the prin- 
cess, and the piece concludes with their 
marriage festivities. A large part of the 
poem is occupied with an episode in which 
the love of Taviel, the youth in the panther’s 
skin, for Nestan Daredjan is narrated, and 
there are a great many other digressions. 
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The plot is simple, perhaps too simple 
for our Western tastes, and therefore it will, | 

robably, be regarded as a curiosity and | 
ittle more. The long quatrains do not seem | 
harmonious to our ears, and Georgian is 
a somewhat rugged language. Still, to 
the philologist, Georgian has considerable 
attractions. The structure is peculiar, more 
especially that of the verb, which through- 
out reminds us of Basque, although the 
absence of any community of vocabulary 
prevents us from attempting to group these 
Seomnnane together. ‘They seem to show 
the verb in an earlier stage than we can find 
it in any Aryan language; it has not yet 
been differentiated from the noun. More- 
over, Georgian has one great advantage over 
Basque; it has a fairly rich literature, 
dating from the eighth century, whereas 
that of Basque is of the most fragmentary 
kind. 

As a specimen of Herr Leist’s manner as 
a translator, we will give the concluding 
verses. We cannot help saying that we 
wish he had translated all the poem in 
similar heroics, reminding us somewhat in 
their style of the quaint and fantastic poem 
** Pharonnida,” by William Chamberlayne, 
published in 1659, now almost forgotten. 

** Zu Ende ist nun diese Heldenmiir ; 

Die Harfe bebt noch, doch sie klingt nicht mehr. 

Schwach is nur meiner schlichten Harfe Klang, 

Weit iibertint von David’s Psalmensang. 

Die Miire, die von fernem Land erziihlt, 

Von Herrschern einer unbekannten Welt, 

Fand ich und da sie meinen Geist ergitzt, 

Hab’ ich in Verse sie fiir Euch gesetzt : 

Besungen hat Choneli Amiran, 

Den Sohn der hoheitsvollen Daredschan 

Schawteli, der des hichsten Lobes wert 

Hat Abdull Meschi durch Gesang verehrt ; 

Tmokweli, der als Dichter hiher steht, 

Verherrlichte im Liede Dilarget 

Und 'Taryel, den Ungemach gequiilt, 

Hab’ ich, Rust’weli, mir zum Held erwihlt. 

To give an idea of the Georgian, we 

append the four lines corresponding to the 

last eight lines of the above quotation : 

** Amiran Darejanis dze Moses ukia Khonelsa, 
Abdul Mesia Shavthelsa Ileksi mas ukes romelsa ; 
Dilargeths Sargis 'Thmogvelisa mar: ena daush- 

romelsa, 

Tariel missa Rusthvelsa, misthvis tsreml-sheush- 

robelsa.’’ 

It will be seen that Herr Leist’s version 
somewhat expands the original; but he has 
done his work well, and must be heartily 
congratulated upon the accomplishment of so 
difficult a task. He has made the Georgian 
poet known to the western world. 

W. R. Morir, 














NEW NOVELS. 
Tey Love and ITis Life. By ¥. W. Robinson. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Consequences. By Egerton Castle. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 
Jack Warleigh. By Dalrymple J. Belgrave. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman «& Ifall.) 





‘Wa. By VPaseal Germain. Spencer 
Blackett. ) 
That Viddler Fellow. by Horace E. 


ILutchinson. (Edward Arnold.) 

A New Lady Audley. By Austin Fryers. 
(Sonnenschein. 

In Ley Love and His Life is given the best 





portrait in the whole Robinsonian gallery 
the character that will, at all events, be to 
Mr. Robinson what Jean Valjean is to 
Victor Hugo. Mike Garwood, gamin and 
artist ix posse, with a thief for a father and 
a drunkard for a mother, can hardly be said 


to arrive at the dignity of sainthood. But 
/it may be said of him that, by means 


of art and love and a certain dignity of 
character, which must in some myste- 
rious way have mingled with his family 
blood, he becomes strong, self-reliant, and 
capable of self-sacrifice at least in the 
stoical sense. As is usually the case with 
Mr. Robinson’s novels, J/er Love and His 
Life contains some strong characters in 
addition to the hero. Three of these are 
exceptionally well drawn: Mike’s father, 
the convict and thief, who almost murders 
his son, and yet has a sneaking pride in 
him, and from whom that son inherits his 
turn for art; his disreputable, tipsy, and 
almost insane mother; and his uncle, 
Sampson Kerts, the serpentine-worker and 
narrowly religious moralist. ‘The Con- 
sterdines, father and daughter, would have 
deserved to be added to this group, only 
Rudolph is too hollow and pompous a 
humbug to have had for a daughter so very 
genuine and straightforward a girl as Patty. 
Sir Felix Durant, the scientist, suecessful in 
his profession but a failure in love, is also 
a very showy and ambitious sketch. But 
there is an air of unreality about him. He 
is a trifle too able, too magnanimous, too 
everything ; and, for that matter, Mike 
Garwood is also represented as being too 
decidedly a genius. There are some very 
effective scenes in Lev Love and His Life, 
especially the interview between Rudolph 
Consterdine and James Garwood, when the 
latter is in a condition bordering upon 
delirium tremens, and the desperate attempt 
of Mike to rescue his mother on a wild 
night at sea. Altogether, this is as remark- 
able and satisfactory a story as Mr. Robin- 
son has ever published. 


Consequences is notable fora very powerful 
plot well worked out, even although the 
incident on which that plot hinges, and by 
which George Kerr, an English gentleman, 
with a house in Mayfair, is transformed into 
a Confederate Colonel with a distinguished 
record, can hardly be said to be quite 
original. But this is the only thing that 
lacks originality in the story. George 
Kerr’s sham suicide, his transformation into 
David Fargus, and his guardianship— 
disguised as Fargus—of his own son Lewis 
are all as decidedly fresh as _ they 
are admirably contrived. Then the 
paternal solicitude which is of the essence 
of the story is happily—in a sense also un- 
happily—relieved ™ the sub-plot, in which 
the chief parts are taken by that remark- 





‘able specimen of the scholar and gentleman 


Charles Hillyard and his mistress Miss 
Wren. This stormy and original young 
woman looks like one of Mr. Robinson’s 
heroines borrowed for the special purposes 
of Consequences, although her talk is some- 
times Readish rather than Robinsonian. 
Ilillyard is a trifle too Mephistophelean for 
so cultured and well-connected a man; but 
it is a genuine treat to find him all but 
succeeding in circumventing so old and wary 





a bird as Colonel Fargus. The author 


of Consequences ought, however, to have 
made his story end more happily; his 
sole excuse is that tragic, or essentially 
tragic, endings are fashionable. This par- 
ticular termination seems, however, decidedly 
forced. It is unnatural that the girl whom 
the younger Kerr loves should exhibit a 
preference for his elderly father; even in 
that case it seems unnecessary that the 
wind-up should be “Shoulder to shoulder 
under the promise of a glorious noon, went 
father and son together across the moorland, 
on their way out into the world.” This is 
mere rhetoric; whereas the author of Con- 
sequences is not, as a rule, given to rhetoric, 
but, on the contrary, writes clear, crisp, 
vigorous English. The descriptions of 
London life and of German student doings 
and duellings are piquant and realistic in 
the best sense. 


Whether regard be haa to its excellences 
or its weaknesses, Jack Warleigh, which is 
described as ‘a tale of the turf and the 
law,” but which might also with equal 
reason be termed a tale of the schoolroom 
and the bar-parlour, locks like a novel 
which ought to have been published a 
generation if not half a century ago—and 
that in spite of the South African War, 
which is rather needlessly dragged into it 
near the close. The old grammar-school 
in the country town with its easy-going 
prosperity, ‘‘not of the restless kind one 
finds in a manufacturing town, but some- 
thing that seems more solid and suggests 
the three per cents.” ; the irascible but 
generous and gentlemanly head-master ; 
that head -master’s pretty daughter; a 
wildish but essentially good lad, who is 
destined, of course, in the long run to 
marry the pretty daughter—these are in 
reality the stage properties of the novel of 
the old but not unreadable school. Jack 
Warleigh is, for a hero, a good deal of a 
weakling ; and even for a time, at least, and 
in respect of his affairs of the heart, be- 
haves almost in a Tittlebat Titmousish 
fashion on coming into his fortune; while 
his relative and namesake, Cecil, is a 
decidedly stagey villain—stagey even in 
that love for the woman who becomes his 
wife which is his single redeeming feature. 
As for the scoundrelly ‘‘ lawyer” Lukes, 
and the murderous ‘Colonel’? Beamish, 
they are but the ordinary blacklegs of 
the turf—painted a trifle blacker than usual. 
Here and there the plot falters very per- 
ceptibly. But, taken all in all, Jack War- 
leigh is a good railway or seaside novel, and 
would have been still better with a little 
condensation. 


It is not easy to understand why the 
author of 2hca styles his book a “ sugges- 
tion,” although it is ‘‘ suggestive” in several 
passages, especially in one where Mdlle. 
Jeanne de Sabran and Mr. Boothby discuss 
the subject of English ladies’ dinner-dress. 
The author who, for some reason which it is 
not easy to divine, dedicates his book to the 
memory of Emerson, would, one is tempted 
to think, be French in the Zola or Mau- 
passant sense, if he durst. He makes an 
American newspaper-man of the name of 
Boothby stumble upon a young woman in 
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the Palace of Fontainebleau, notable at the 
moment for the crimson roses in her hair 
and the contrast these present to the ivory 
white of her dress — ‘‘ well-titting, soft 
woollen stuff; one of these deceptive 
Parisian seductions which look so simple 
and cost so much.” This lady, he learns 
from an undesirable acquaintance of the 
name of Zelfer, is 2 Miss Haldane, who 
has written amatory verses and is supposed 
to have been desperately in love with the 
hero of them. Boothby manages to make 
the closer acquaintance of Miss Haldane, 
and, finally, makes love to her in an un- 
guarded moment with Zulu violence. She 
is accidentally killed, and Boothby, who had 
originally intended only to ‘‘make copy” 
out of her for his American editors, very 
nearly dies himself. In the end, however, 
he is seen recovering, and with the help of 
a queer company of Nisters and Fathers who 
—at least, the Fathers—mix up slang and 
devotion in the most marvellous way,” 
“labouring and sweating till He comes,” 
seems likely to develop into a better man 
than he appears in the beginning of 
the story. Jthéa looks like the work of a 
clever young American—or, perhaps, Améri- 
caine—who is full of the “ideas” and 
theories that are floating about on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but has not yet quite 
mastered them. 


That Fiddler Fellow is an_ interesting 
failure. There is nothing and nobody in 
it that, at least from the author’s point 
of view, is quite real and natural, except 
the father, who ‘‘ thanked God” when his 
daughter showed ‘a healthy, lively in- 
terest ’’ in golf, and who seems to have been 
a typical Scotchman in this sense, that he 
was capable of swimming over a grave crisis 
in his history on a tide of whiskey. But as 
for the miserable Italian fiddler-fellow and 
the hypnotie trick by which he gets 
McPherson’s daughter to accomplish for 
him the murder of young George Craigie, 
they are not at all in Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son’s way. He is no doubt quite capable 
of writing a good rollicking breezy story 
of championship golf, into which he 
might introduce ‘“ pulling” and ‘“ press- 
ing,” “‘ foozling ” and “ bad lies,” ‘‘ stimie ” 
and ‘‘niblick,” and all the useful but not 
specially ornamental jargon of his favourite 
game. But his attempt here to combine 
the pastimes and legends of old St. Andrews 
with the sickly and revolting modernity of 
one phase of the Parisian life of to-day has 
not even the negative merit of being a good 
bit of caricature. 


There is an irritating waste of power in 
A New Lady Audley, which is, to all appear- 
ances, the work of a new and a very young 
writer. There are not a few evidences that 





Austin Fryers could write a more than 
moderately readable story with a dash of 
fun in it if he (or she) chose. But what | 
good can come of parodying—at least at | 
this time of day, when the parody as well as 
the original has lost the favour of freshness | 
—the old life of Audley with the hero, the | 
heroine, and the amateur-detective, so very | 
thinly disguised as Sir Thomas, Lady Sibyl, 
and Ridley Audley? No doubt, Austin 
Fryers aas introduced some novel cha- 





racters into the old plot; at all events, 
Macnamarri, who looks as if he had been 
imported from one of the works of the late 
Mr. Fargus, and to some extent even the 
detective Rambelow have the look of 
originality. The plot itself is well managed, 
or would be, if one were not so pain- 
fully conscious at every stage that it is 
merely a parody. Finally, some good fun 
is poked, more particularly in the early 
chapters, at certain artistic affectations of 
the time. 
Wiriiam Wattace. 








SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 


Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland. 
By John Sinclair. (Edinburgh: James Thin.) 
A more enjoyable and thoroughly Scotch book 
than this has not been published for many a 
day. Mr. Sinclair has at his command a won- 
derful treasure-house of racy stories of ministers 
and ministers’ men, and of hundreds of other 
‘“‘ worthies ” and ‘‘characters.” He is also one 
of the most enthusiastic and successful of Scotch 
landscape-painters in words. He confines 
himself to the extreme North, with which he is 
connected by birth and breeding; and, indeed, 
all that he has to say is concentrated round 
some half-dozen places of interest—Loch Duich 
and the Black Rock in Ross-shire, the island of 
Lewis, Assynt in Sutherland, the Caithness 
coast, the town of Thurso, and the Shetland 
Islands. Mr. Sinclair is a mine of historical 
and social information, as well as of anecdotes 
of persons; and his digressions, in which he 
gives free play to his ethical and other con- 
servatisms, are delightful. The illustrations, 
especially the coloured illustrations of the three 
Thurso characters—‘‘ Peelans,” ‘‘ Moozie,”’ and 
** Boustie”—are quite as good as the letter- 
press, and higher praise could not be given. 
In a word, Mr. Sinelair’s voluine is the most 
successful Scotch book that has been published 
since Dean Ramsay’s Reininiscenes, and even to 
that book it is in some respects superior. 

Yarrow : its Poets and Poetry. By R. Borland 
(Dalbeattie: Thomas Fraser). The object 
which the minister of Yarrow has had in view 
in preparing this work for the press has been, 
as he explains in his preface, to bring together 
the more notable and interesting ballads and 
poems which Yarrow has inspired, and to “ give 
such brief biographical sketches of the various 
poets as may prove either interesting or 
instructive to the general reader.” Mr. 
Borland has, of course, a large number of 
writers to quote from and write about; as there 
is hardly a Scotch poet or poetaster that has 
not raved about Yarrow. His difficulty must 
have lain in making a selection from the abun- 
dance—it would not be altogether correct to say 
the wealth—of the material at his disposal. 
This he has overcome in a manner which is 
almost unexceptionable. He has given selec- 
tions from all noteworthy writers on Yarrow, 
from the authors of the old ballads down 
through the author of ‘‘The Flowers o’ the 
Forest,” Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, 
William Wordsworth, and Professor Wilson, 
to Mr. Andrew Lang, Principal Shairp, and Mr. 
Alexander Anderson. Mr. Borland is not an 
ambitious stylist; but he writes good plain 
English, and is seen to great advantage in what 
he says, for instance, on Wordsworth and Hogg. 
The selections have been made with great judg- 
ment. Altogether, this is a volume of which it 
may be said without any exaggeration that 
every lover of Yarrow ought to have it on his 
shelves. 

Sketch-Book of the North. By George Eyre- 
Todd. (Glasgow: William Hodge.) The greater 
number of these papers haye already appeared 





in periodicals; but the author has done 
wisely to collect them and publish them in the 
form of a volume, for they throw a good deal 
of fresh light upon Scotch scenery and humble 
life. The author is, to judge from internal 
evidence, a young man with alove of Scotland 
and a keen eye—the eye, perhaps, rather of an 
artist than of a man of letters ; and he describes 
in commendably brief sketches what he has 
himself seen in the north. A list of some of the 
titles—‘‘ Among the Galloway Becks,” ‘ Loch 
Lomond Icebound,’ ‘‘An Arran _ Ride,’’ 
‘“Where the Clans Fell,” ‘‘A Loch-side 
Sunday,” ‘‘In the Shadow of St. Giles’,”’ and 
‘© A Cast of Flies,” are among them—will serve 
to indicate the variety of the contents. Mr. 
Todd has not many stories to tell ; but when he 
gives anything of the kind, as when he describes 
“the return of the native” in ‘‘ A Weaving 
Village,”’ he recalls Christopher North. Very 
pretty, too, as well as simple, is his account of 
a forest wedding. But he is seen to most 
advantage when giving a landscape in words. 
In “By a Western Firth,’ he shows the 
power, not, perhaps, of Richard Jefferies, but 
of the American writer Burroughs. Mr. Todd 
is sure to do better work than this, good 
though it unquestionably is. A word of special 
praise is due to the paper, which it is pleasant 
to handle, and to the type, which it is a delight 
to read. Both are very much above the average. 
Whistle-binkie. (Glasgow: David Robert- 
son.) Here we have a new edition of an old 
book so full and elaborate as to be, in 
itself, practically « new book. The songs 
contained in the original Whistle - binkie 
were published in separate series extend- 
ing over a period of fifteen years, the first 
dating as far back ¢3 1832. The present 
publisher indicates the objects of the original 
issue very clearly when he says : 
‘When the first portion of MW histle-binkie was 
issued from the press, our Scottish firesides were 
still greatly under the influence of the old chap- 
books, which, while they embodied much genuine 
poetic feeling, expressed in terse and graphic 
language, were yet permeated and marred by 
much that was coarse and indecent—these last two 
characteristics being, indeed, the chief features of 
many of them. It was the purpose and glory of 
Whistle-binkie to exhibit, to cherish, and to 
preserve all the tenderness, the refinement, and 
the genius of the national muse, without the 
coarseness and licentiousness by which it had been 
debased.”’ 
The original object of the publication of Whistle- 
binkie has, undoubtedly, been accomplished. As 
the book has grown and grown, a good deal of 
rather inferior verse has naturally found its way 
into it. But the amount of undoubtably good, 
though not first-class, poetry dealing with the 
strong point of Scotchmen and Scotland—the 
domestic affections—is marvellous. Mr. 
Robertson has, in these two volumes of small 
—almost too small—type, performed a service 
to his countrymen which can fairly be said to 
be unique. Biographies of some of the authors 
who are represented in the book are also given. 
These are models of good taste. 


Auld Scots Ballants. Edited by Robert 
Ford. (Alexander Gardner.) Mr. Ford is a 
painstaking and, on the whole, discriminating 
collector of Scotch ballads. A year ago he 
issued a small volume in paper covers under 
the title of Pare Old Scotch Ballads; and this he 
has followed up by what he terms “ merely a 
‘reel-rall’ budget,” comprising a number of 
rare and curious ‘“‘blads” of verse, together 
with the ‘‘ pick and wale” of the more popular 
of the ancient ballads of Scotland. On some 
of the pieces which Mr. Ford here gives for 
the first—or almost the first—time he prides 
himself perhapstoo much. Such is “ Thrummy 
Cap,” written by John Burnes or Burness, a 
cousin-german of Robert, of whom we are 





told that ‘‘ partly on account of an injudicious 
marriage, and partly on account of a love of 
intoxicating liquor, his career was far from 
being a prosperous one.” It is a sufficiently 
simple story in verse of how a “ sturdy bardoch 
chiel” rewarded a man who gave him hos- 
pitality by discovering certain rights to 
property; but the versification is occasionally 
such as to make it almost incredible that the 
author’s cousin should, as is alleged, have 
approved of a production containing hundreds 
of bald lines like: 
** T’ve some fears we've lost oor way, 

Hooever at the neixt hoose we'll stay 

Until we see gif it grows fair, 

Gin no, a’nicht we'll tarry there. 
Mr. Ford’s book will not be appreciated and 
consulted for pieces like ‘‘Thrummy Cap” so 
much as for curious old rhymes like ‘‘ The 
Wife of Beith.” In its way it is a sort of 
Scotch poetical dictionary, and probably the 
best book of that kind which has ever been 
published. 

Scotia Rediviva. By J. Morrison Davidson. 
(William Reeves.) This is essentially a political 
pamphlet, having for its object the enactment 
of Home Rule for Scotland. We are debarred, 
therefore, from criticising its leading contents, 
or pronouncing favourably or unfavourebly 
on its general object and character. At the 
same time, there are portions of the book which 
are, at least to the extent of nine-tenths, 
historical ; thus Mr. Davidson gives biographies 
of various important personages, including 
Wallace, George Buchanan, and Fletcher of 
Saltoun. In these, he shows himself to have 
the gift of a flowing narrative style. He 
has also at his ready command nearly every- 
thing in good prose and in enthusiastic but 
somewhat indifferent verse that has been 
written about Scotland. All who are interested 
in the questior »f Home Rule for Scotland, and 
not « few who are interested merely in the 
history of the country regarded from the 
popular point of view, will find Scotia Rediviva 
un valuable little reference-book. Besides, Mr. 
Davidson is an essentially good-natured con- 
troversialist, even although he has strong 
opinions upon a whole host of subjects, and 
delights in applying the Carlylian term of 
“‘hyaena”’ to Scotch peers. 

Sonnets and Poems. By William Garden. 
(Gall & Inglis.) Mr. Garden obviously belongs 
to the tolerably large class of minor Scotch 
poets—it would savour of injustice to dub them 
—- who deal conscientiously and 
aboriously with every subject that arouses 
their susceptible, but not very ambitious, fancy. 
Mr. Garden is conmmetionl and simple, and 
deals with everything in Scotland, and a good 
deal beyond it, that will stand his treatment. 
His finer frenzy comes to nothing worse than: 
‘** The time-tried Kirk 0’ Scotland is the nation’s 

glorious croon, 

Foul fa’ ilk selfish enemy wha’d try to pw’ her 

doon ! 

Deep-rooted in the nation’s heart, she’f stand 

secure, until 

The latest mirk o’ time shall hush the kirk-bell 

o’ Newmill.”’ 
He is, like most minor Scotch poets of his 
school, at home in domestic scenes. Tannabill, 
rather than Burns, is his master. He is seen at 
his best in such pieces as ‘The Twinnies” 
and ‘‘ Oh, blessins on the Bairnies, A’,”’ which 
are written in Scotch; and ‘‘Sister Mary,” 
which is written in English. He comes to 
grief decidedly, however, when he tries the 
Wordsworthian stanza, as in: 
** And evermore 
On sea and shore, 
God’s wondrous glory lies, 
While wind and wave, 
With deep-toned stave, 
Chant solemn harmonies.”’ 
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leave poetry alone-—at least for a time. 


Colleye Echoes. By David Cuthbertson. 
(Paisley : Parlane.) This is a sufficiently lively 
collection of enthusiastic Edinburgh under- 
graduate sketches, for the publication of which, 
however, there is no such excuse as the posses- 
sion by the author of such a humouras that of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. Some of the would-be 
facetious stories have a juvenile look, such as 
that of the professor with a daughter named 
Aggie who, when she came to him with the 
intelligence that she had received an offer of 
marriage, responded J'ecum age, and was taken 
not at his Latin, but at his English, word. 
There is a good deal of “ liquoring up” in this 
little book, but there is also a good deal of 
lecturing. Indeed, the morality may be called 
the best element in it. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first two volumes of the Correspondence 
of the Prince de Talleyrand are to be published 
in Paris to-day (Saturday). But, owing to 
copyright difficulties, we understand that 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. will not be 
able to issue the authorised English translation 
until a week or two later. 


SiNcE the publication of Mr. Froude’s Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle many new 
letters have been printed, which throw additional 
light on Mrs. Carlyle’s character—a character 
which, together with the story of her life, has 
always excited much interest and discussion. 
It has long been felt that the subject might, 
with advantage, be viewed impartially through 
a woman’s judgment. As a result of this feel- 
ing, Mrs. Alexander Ireland has, after long 
preparatory study, written A Life of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, which will contain several character- 
istic letters hitherto unpublished, including one 
in facsimile, and a portrait. The work will 
be published by Chatto & Windus, in one 
volume. 

Tue late Dean Church’s personal remi- 
niscences of the Oxford Movement will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan next week, in 
one volume, at a net price. It contains a 
record of the principal phases of the movement 
during the twelve decisive years, 1833 to 1845, 
with character-sketches of Newman, Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, W. G. Ward, &c. 


Messrs. GILBERT AND RIVINGTON will 
shortly publish a book entitled Synopsis, being 
a Synoptical Collection of the Daily Prayers, 
the Liturgy, and Principal Offices of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the East, translated with 
assistance from the original, and edited by 
Katharine Lady Lechmere. The work will 
have an introduction by Mr. J. Gennadius, the 
Hellenic minister at the Court of St. James’s; 
and the collection will present an English ver- 
sion, in many respects new, of the most usual 
prayers and offices of the Greek Church, some 
of which will appear for the first time in the 
English tongue. 

Mr. C. WISE is engaged on a History of 
Rockingham Castle and the Watsons, which 
will be issued by subscription shortly through 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Perctvat & Co. will publish next 
week a novel, in three volumes, entitled 7'he 
Dower of Earth, by Ethel Glazebrook, wife of 
the head master of Clifton College. The same 
firm will also issue shortly a new novel, in one 
volume, by Mrs. Macquoid, entitled Drifting 
Apart. 

.l Ride to India is the title of a new book 
which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish 
in afew days, by Mr. H. de Wixdt, author of 
From Pekin to Calais. Tt will be illustrated 





On the whole, Mr. Garden would do well to | from sketches made by the author, and will also 


contain a map showing the route taken. 


The same publishers announce the second in- 
stalment of the account of Dr. W. Junker’s 
travels inAfrica. The first volume, which was 
published last year, contained the record of his 
travels during the years 1875-1878. The forth- 
coming one covers the years 1879 to 1883. 
It will be illustrated with numerous full-page 
plates and smaller illustrations in the text. It 
will, like its predecessor, be translated by Prof. 
A. H. Keane. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will issue 
immediately the third volume in their ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations” series: Pericles and the Goldex 
Aye of Athens, by Mr. Evelyn Abbott. 

A NEW novel by Mrs. Needell, entitled 
Unequally Yokea, will be published next week 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, in 
one volume. The same publishers also announce 
Mrs. Romaine’s Household, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green ; and My Brother Basil, by Mrs. FE. Neal. 


In connexion with the Wesleyan centenary, 
Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a Life of John Wesley, by the 
Rev. James Ellis. 

Mr. Hopces has ready for publication 
Order in the Physical World and its First Cause, 
from the French, by T. J. Slevin: and Mr. 
Prichard’s translation of Diconio on St. Paul's 
Epistles, Vol. III., completing the work. 


THE first two editions of Lucas Malet’s 7'he 
Wages of Sin, which were themselves equal to 
five ordinary editions of a library novel, being 
now completly exhausted, the book is for the 
moment out of print. Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein have, however, a third edition in 
active preparation, which will be ready in the 
course of a few days. 

AN interview with Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
accompanied by a specially-drawn illustration 
of his study at Cheyne-gardens, Chelsea, will 
appear in No. 388 of Cussell’s Suturday 
Journal, to be published on March 4. 


THE March number of the Bookworm will 
contain articles on the ‘‘ Pupilla Oculi,” by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren; ‘‘How Eastern Books 
Begin and End,” by Mr. W. A. Clouston; and 
‘** A Volume of Apothecaries’ Lore,” by Mr. W. 
Roberts. 

TuE following have been specially elected 
members of the Athenaeum Club by the com- 
mittee: Mr. George du Maurier, Dr. William 
Ogle, and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 


In consequence of the illness of the lecturer 
originally arranged for by the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Miss Amelia B. Edwards has kindly 
undertaken to deliver her lecture on ‘ The 
Literature and Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians” at St. George’s Hall on Sunday next, 
March 1, at 4 p.m. 

DurinG the whole of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling a very in- 
teresting collection of books, &c., brought to- 
gether from several quarters. Part of it, by an 
unpardonable blunder, is described on the cover 
and again on the title-page of the Catalogue as 
** the chief portion of the library of the (ute J. 
Nichol, emeritus professor cf English literature 
at Glasgow.”’ Ona reference to p. 7 it will be 
seen that this part includes the library of Mr. 
John Nichol’s father, J. P. Nichol, /ate professor 
of astronomy at the same university. The most 
interesting lot here is the original MS. draft of 
J. 8. Mill’s System of Logic, which the author 
presented to Prof. J. P. Nichol. Among the 
rest we have only space to mention a number of 
proof-sheets of Tennyson’s poems, with auto- 
graph corrections; a series of eighty-three 
drawings by Thackeray, including seven in 
water-colour, which have never been out of the 
possession of the owner; a set of Byroniana, in 
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263 volumes; a beautiful copy of the first 
edition of Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler ; 
and a large number of volumes made valuable 
by autograph letters and MS. additions. 


M. GrorGEes PILoreLLE has been good 
enough to send us a copy of his French trans- 
lation of Marat’s medical treatise, which he 
entitles ‘‘De la Presbytie Accidentelle.” As 
conjectured in the ACApEMY of last week, it 
turns out to be identical with An Enquiry into 
the Nature, Cause, and Cure of a Singular 
Disease of the Eyes, &c. (n. d.; but the preface 
is dated ‘‘Church Street, Soho, 1st January, 
1776). M. Pilotelle is disposed to think, from 
certain phrases in the preface, that the work 
was origin illy written in French ; but we are not 
convinced by his arguments. For the rest, the 
reprint is a magnificent example of typography 
and paper. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN have done well in issuing 
The Statesman’s Year-Bool: for this year several 
weeks earlicr than usual. When a Manual of 
this kind has proved itself to be indispensable, 
the sooner it appears the better, even at the 
expense of excluding some of the latest 
statistics. We notice, however, that the editor 
has been able to give the general results of the 
American census. Apart from minor changes, 
the feature of this issue is the attention that it 
has been necessary to pay to Africa. Zanzibar 
is added to the British empire ; and a table, 
specially compiled by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, 
exhibits the partition of Africa according to in- 
habitants and square miles. Many will be sur- 
prised to learn that France has secured a con- 
siderably larger areathan England, but the latter 
has nearly twice as large a population. Though 
we recognise that Mr. J. Scott Keltie will have 
a heavy task next year to incorporate the 
census not only of the United Kingdom, but 
also of India and the colonies, we must implore 
him to subject the section dealing with finance 
to a thorough revision. No doubt the varying 
sets of figures issued by the Treasury are very 
perplexing; but the difficulties have been 
solved by the compiler of the corresponding 
article in Hazeli’s Annual, from which we have 
learnt the source of some of the misleading 
entries. Also, Mr. Goschen’s scheme of local 
finance should not have been altogether omitted. 
The chapter on India, we notice, has been 
vastly improved under the new editorship. 

Correction: In the review of G. A. Smith’s 
Isaiah, in the AcADEMY for Feb. 21 (p. 183 
col, 2, line 12), for ‘‘a work of Isaiah’s” read 
‘*a work of Josiah’s age.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. F. Y. Epcreworrn, of Balliol College, 
has been elected to the Drummond chair of 
political economy at Oxford, vacant by the 
death last October of J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Mr. Edgeworth, who is the secretary of the 
newly-founded British Economic Association, 
had previously succeeded Prof. Rogers on his 
resignation of the Tooke chair of political 
economy at King’s College, London; and he 
has long been lecturer in logic at the same 
institution. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
professor of poetry at Oxford, has been pre- 
vented from lecturing this term by ill-health. 


THE proposal to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. on Mr. Henry Bradley will come 
before Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next. 


THE Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton has been 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for 
the present year, in succession to the Rev. 
Llewelyn Davies. 


THE first of the Rev, C. Gore’s Bampton 








Lectures will be given from the university 
pulpit at St. Mary’s on Sunday next, March 1. 


Canon CirEeYNE, the Oriel professor of the | 


interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
proposes to deliver two public lectures on 
‘** Possible Zoroastrian Influence on the Religion 
of Israel.” 


For the meeting of the Cambridge Philo- | 


logical Society, held on Thursday of this week, 
contributions were promised from Prof. Mayor 
and Dr. Sandys upon ‘‘ Aristotle on the Consti- 
tution of Athens”; and notes on the subject- 
matter of the treatise, or elucidations of the 
text, were invited from other members. 


Mr. ALBERT DIcEy, Vinerian professor of 
English law at Oxford, announces a course of 
public lectures on ‘‘ The Comparative Study of 
the Constitution.” 


THE teachers’ training syndicate at Cam- 
bridge recommend that an application be made 
to the Committee of Council on Education, to 
allow the establishment of a day training 
college for men, confined to matriculated 
students of the university. 


From the annual report of Manchester 
New College, now domiciled at 90, High- 
street, Oxford, we learn that the proposed new 
buildings in Mansfield-road are estimated to 
cost altogether about £50,000, towards which 
£34,439 has already been paid or promised. 
We observe that the regular income of the 
college is derived from land to the extent of 
nearly one-third. A benefaction is announced 
of £3000 from Mrs. W. Hollins, the interest of 
which is to be applied towards objects calculated 
to increase or improve the social or academical 
advantages of the students, or to promote their 
physical welfare. 


Ir is perhaps worthy of note that the Craven 
and Waddington scholarships at Cambridge 
have just been awarded to men bearing the 
following names :—R. J. Grote Mayor and Th. 
Llewelyn Davies. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish immediately 
an edition of the Histories of Tacitus, by the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, fellow and tutor of New 
College, Oxford. The Introduction consists of 
seven essays, dealing with such questions as the 
MSS. and earlier editions of the work, the 
materials used by the author, and the condi- 
tion of the provinces at the time. An analysis 
is prefixed to each book, and there is also a 
particularly full index. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in the press Ox/ord 
and Oxford Life, a sort of modern version of 
Pass and Class, well known to a former genera- 
tion. It is edited by Mr. J. Wells, fellow and 
tutor of Wadham. 


Pror. Kari Pearson, the newly-appointed 
professor of geometry at Gresham College, 
will give an introductory course of four lectures 
on “The Scope and Concepts of Modern 
Science” on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. The ‘lectures are 
free to the public, and commence at 6 p.m. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the 
absurd explanation given of ‘‘ Silent Sister ”’ in 
the new edition of J! ebster (p. 1711) :— 


‘* A name given to Trinity College, Dublin, because, 
unlike Oxford and Cambridge, it has no represen- 
tative in Parliament.’’ 


As a matter of fact, Trinity College, as being by 
itself a university, has been represented in Par- 
liament since the reign of James I., and is, 
indeed, the only college with such a franchise. 
The name ‘‘ Silent Sister” is, of course, a relic 
of the time when Trinity College dons could be 
not unjustly accused of publishing nothing. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
IN QUIETNESS SHALL BE YOUR STRENGTH, 


Cleanse, cleanse your soul from sin an1 soil, 
And poetry will in it grow ; 

Quell in it greed and hate’s turmoil, 
And music from its depths will flow. 


Still, still in tranquil mood advance, 
l'rom ever-changeful scene to scene ; 
Atoms and molecules may dance, 
But man should hold a constant mien. 


Mad, mad, my masters, is the age, 
It plunges down, like Phaeton’s team ; 
Consumed by fear and lust and rage, 
We have forgotten how to dream. 


Less, less of golden store be mine, 
So that I may have quiet hours 
In which to train my cottage vine 
And pick the priceless wayside flowers. 
J. C.-B. 





MR. BALFOUR AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


THE following is the text of the Latin speech 
delivered by the Public Orator (Prof. Palmer) 
at Trinity College, Dublin, on the occasion of 
conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Mr. A. J. Balfour : 


‘* Honoratissime Vice-Cancellarie, Domine Prae- 
posite, Totaque Universitas : 

** Quanto studio auctoritatem comprobaveritis 
Senatus Academici, cui placuit impigerrimum 
fortissimumque virum Arthurum Iacobum Balfour, 
quantum in nobis est, honore adficere, testis hic 
virorum illustrium feminarumque — primariarnm 
concursus, quantum nuinquam antea fieri meimini, 
nisi cum Reginae filius comitiis nostris interesset. 

** Quattuor fere anni sunt ex quo diflicillimam rei 
publicae partem hie suscepit. Quae provincia 
infausta multis, huic gloriae principium fuit. Ubi 
alii famam perdiderant, hic invenit. Etsi nobis 
nondum licet exclamare 

‘ Iam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturnia regna ’ 
attamen satis superque causae est cur huic gratias 
vel maximas agamus. Nam hoc quadriennio faciem 
Hiberniae paene aliam reddidit. Vindex legum 
libertatisque extitit, fidem publicam revocavit, 
bonis animos auxit, concordiae fundamenta jecit. 
Omnibus ordinibus aeque studuit. Vias per 
regiones remotas muniendas curavit, quibus egenis 
operariis mercedem, agri cultoribus itinera ad 
mercatus opportunos paravit. Nuper autem 
misellis hominibus calamitate frugum_perculsis 
subvenit, famelicos pavit, algentes vestivit. Quibus 
meritis animos popularium mirum in modum con- 
ciliavit, iique qui modo probra in eum temere atque 
inconsulto jecerant, laudes ejus libenter audiunt : 
restat, credo, ut Patrem Patriae ipsi salutent. 

** Sed de his hactenus quae ad publicam potius 
quam privatam laudem pertinent. Ilud, VV.DD. 
vobis non minus hunc commendabit, quod summue 
sapientiae regiones tetigit, quique in republica 
gerenda numquam haesitaret, dubitationi locum in 
philosophia asseruit. Quid quod musicam, artium 
principem, ut pauci excoluit? Seria haec: sed 
otium quoque ut recte disponerent, multis exemplo 
fuit. Nam ut Maecenas post anxias super orbe 
atque urbe curas trigone se recreare solebat, ita 
hic, non circo, non alea, sed pila Scotica, ludo, si 
quid video, viro gravi strenuoque conveniente, 
reficitur. 

** Quem ad quae maiora destinent fata nescimus. 
Quodsi vota facere licet, optandum est ab dis 
immortalibus, Academici, ut quicumque erit ille 
cui volvenda dies deferet regimen huius pulcher- 
rimi Imperii a majoribus nostris multo sanguine 
ac labore parti, talis semper sit, qualem hic in 
Hibernia se praestitit, in consilio sagax ac benig- 
nus, in agendo firmus atque intrepidus. ‘Tali duce 
atque auspice de patria nostra numquam desper- 
andum erit.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
** ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 


ATHENS.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 23, 1891. 
ult.—hoav 8 ody Gua mdvtes of evrda 
&pxovres This cpuld not express the fact that the 
archons had different offices or courts. Now, Mr. 
Kenyon’s ¢«xnoav was probably a vox propria for 
the archons’ office or court. Cp. #3 8& éorépas 
ovens kal oxdrovs Epxerar Medias obt00) mpds 7d 1av 
apxévrwv otknua [office] Kal KatadauBdver robs 
&pxovtas éfidvras (Dem. Weid. 542). Domus is used 
in the same sense in Juv. xiii. 160. 

P. 11, 1. 5.—rodrous 5 SeiLy elvar] rods mpurdves 
kal Tods oTpatnyos Kal Tods immdpxous Tod yévous expr 
edOuvav . tas 8 éx Tod adtow téAovs Fexouerous 
obmep of orparnyol «ol of immapya. Here, as in 
many other places of this and the other works of 
Aristotle, words have got into the wrong place. 
I would read rovrovs 5& Seiv kpartetv rods dexo- 
mévous (robs orparnyots Kal robs ixmdpxous) tod 


P. 6, 1. 


yépws pexpl ebOvvay eb@trras 5 ee ted abrod | 


TéXaus tpuTdvers oUmep of oTpatnyol Kal of txmapxot. 
Compare p. 140, 1. 1l—xpareivy wéxp: apxiis TéAovs. 
The writer uses yepay p. 144, 1. 2. 

P. 14, 1.5.—The words misrepresented by the 
unmeaning a) yap énjAavvey seem to be part of 
Solon’s poem, and to describe the distracted state 
of Athens, perhaps kal yap &’ jdatrer. The 
subject of the subsequent verbs is SéAwv, and the 
words p. 15, 1. 10—rjv te @idapynplay thy @ bwepn- 


gaviay—should be displayed as a pentameter 
verse. 

P. 16, 1. 6, for [wera 58] od wodd, read barepor BE 
(or peta 5 taba) od wodd, ** not long afterwards.’’ 

LP. 16, 1. 17.—petexpotoaro may be right ‘he 
idea of a balance underlies the word, as in zaga- 
xpoves€a ; and ‘‘ he shifted the balance of affairs ’’ 
would be a not unnatural way of saying ‘he 
changed the face of politics.’’ 

P. 20, 1. 3.—It is impossible that an inscription 
should consist of two pentameters. Read 


trmov Acplarou ’AvOeulwy évéOnne Beoiar ; 


and, in the next lines, read émimaprupéy for éxuap- 
tupav, and for onuavotoay either onualvovcey or 
onuavovoar. 

P. 25, 1. 1, for rhv mpdpaci[y rod nord jesOa, read 
tiv mpdpacw Tod exriverBat. 

LP. 25, 1. 6.—1d abréuatrov has no construction. 
Read [ayar@lvtas 7h adréuatov, ‘content to let 
things take their course”; or mepmévovtas. Cp. 
Plut. Sol. 20. 

P. 27, 1. wilt, for r[o Jes nad E&jxovta, read, perhaps, 
@3 navaéE The abbreviated symbols for «ad and 
kara are very alike. 

P. 30, 1. 6— 

obdé wor Tupavridos 
avidver Bla re [pe¢ jew od8e me[ipals xGords 
mat pidos Odxoww eoOArods isouoipiay Exew. 


For @dxoow, read xaxoi w, the meaning being 
*‘nor does it please me that the good should have 
merely an equal share with the bad of the rich soil of 
our country.”? Cp. Soph. Ocd. Tyr. 810—0d piv 
Yonv ye, ‘‘not merely an even penalty.’”? What he 
desired was that the good should have far more 
than the bad. 

P 30,1. pennlt.—The meaning given to ator}Actov 
in the note isimpossible. Can there be an allusion 
to the revolving &foves on Which the Laws of Solon 
were engraved? If so, afornAatadv (from aforn- 
Aatéw) would be a poetical synonym for vouoberar, 
and would be taken with éravsdunv; or perhaps 
we should read ofvexa terhAaroy =‘ treated like a 
stranger and banished.’”’ See 1.8 of this fragment. 

P. 32, 1. 2, probably we should read 


abfis 8 & roid’ dy Grepo ¢pacaiaro. 


P. 41, 1. 20.—péyerrov 58 mdvtwr hv [rev dperno |u- 
évwy. This is, of course, impossible. Perhaps 
TaY TpoTayoudrwY OF TpoTayayouel wr, AS TMpordyerPat 
exactly means sidi conciliare. 

After [ray mpovayayo|uérwv, I suppose tov dior 
to have fallen out of the archetype before 7) 
Sn uoticdy. 

P. 45, 1. 10, for ép[vy]ev, read &pevyer. 

P. 80, 1. 6, surely cipéuevos is the tense demanded, 
not eiprrnoueros 

P. 88, 1. 3.—8rav trois aorois yiyrnta ueTa Tov 
BAdwy Bovretew. Probably we should read ois 
avrois, ‘the same senators, the old members.’’ 
We find (p. 156) that the office of senator was the 
only civil office which could be held twice. 

P. 91, 1. 4d—tH vavpaxia vindvras. Read rh 
vavuaxlar, 

P. 97, 1. 1, read nat& révde tTpdmov. 

P. 120, 1. 9, we should probably read tiv [xpid- 
Mevov Kal dxdoov bv] mpinrar; and, in 1. 21, ev 
ypouuarelors AeAevewuevors. 

P. 121, 1. 18.—The supplement seems to be kal 
[wapadide jacw. 

P. 122, 1. 18, 19, the correction of tpépew to 
tpéxew is suggested by Eth. ii. 6.2—éuolws 4 Tod 
trmov apeth Immoy te amovdaiov rot Kal ayabdy 
Spomety Kal ereyeeivy toy emiBdtnv Kal pear tods 
ToXeuious. 


R. T. TYRRELL. 


[A srconp edition is now in our hands of the 





newly discovered fragment of *‘ Aristotle’s’’ Con- 
stitution of Athens. It is, so far as we can discover, 
very little altered from the first edition, though a 
few small amendments have been silently made. 
The passage in ¢. 50, which formerly ran éxerobs 
meTe@pas eis Tv ddd» Expoury étxouevas, NOW Tuns 
dxeTobds peTEedpuvs K7-A.; but it is to be supposed 
that this is not its final form. Furthermore, there 


is a list of nine Corrigenda, not introduced into the 
text, but given on a fly-leaf—a list which few 
persons will consider adequate. 


We subjoin these 


Jian. 


Sjdudi a stem in }. 


JSénnid) seems clear. 





corrections for the benefit of purchasers of the first 
edition. (1) P. 23,1. 7, for éAvyiearo read érorhoaro. 
(2) P. 30, 1. 8, for @dxomy read coin. (This 
renders Mr. Kenyon’s note on the passage super- 
fluous.) (3-4) P. 32, 1. 15, for av ropatas read 
avrepdéas, and for éfeAcw read éeiAev. (5) P. 43, 
1. 3, after dev insert elvar, (It was suggested in the 
Acapemy for February 14 that some verb is missing 
after idiey; and we could wish now to be told 
whether the efva: has been invented for the occasion, 
or whether it is really based on anything in the 
papyrus.) (6) P. 44, 1. 24, for ’Apeiov, read “Apesov. 
(7) P. 92, 1. 4, for xwpnrduevo, read xpnoduero:. 
(8) P. 103, 1. 14, for xapdig, read nad idia. (9) P. 124, 
1. 7, for ovvoixe?, read ovvdioixe?. Here, again, one 
wishes to know whether this is an emendation, or 
whether the space for two extra letters has now 
been found in the MS. On the whole, it seems to 
us a matter of regret that the second edition should 
be so small an improvement. If held back fora 
little time longer, it might have gained much more 
largely by criticism on the first edition.—Ep. 
ACADEMY. | 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ FIANN’”’ AND ‘* FENE.”’ 
London: Feb. 16, 1891. 


Although I cannot claim to be one of the 
“Celtic experts” whom Mr. Nutt invites to 
criticise Prof. Zimmer’s theory as to the origin 
of the Ossianic Saga, I venture to present 
briefly some of the difficulties in accepting that 
theory, which occur at once to the comparative 
philologist. 

To quote Mr. Nutt’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of February 14: “It is hardly too much to 
say that the hypothesis turns upon the word 
But,” as he cautiously adds, ‘‘is the 
suggested derivation a likely one?’ Prof. 
Zimmer regards fiann as a loan-word from the 
Old-Norse /fjéndi, pl. fjdndr. Now, first, the 
vocalismus of the words is different, the éw in 
the monosyllabic fiann, gen. /Cinne, representing 
a primeval diphthong ¢/, while the j@ in fjdndi 
represents the 7ya in the dissyllabie //y-and-s. 
Secondly, the genders are different, /iann being 
feminine, /jdéndi masculine. Thirdly, the de- 
clensions are different, /fann being a stem in @, 
Fourthly, the meanings are 
different: /iann is a collective, meaning a body 
of warriors or hunters, while /jéndi means (a 
single) enemy. In short, two words beginning 
with the same letter can hardly be less alike. 
Moreover, if /iann were a loan-word, we should 
expect, from the analogy of the modern péatar 
= O.N. pjdtr “ pewter,” something like */éann, 
or */éinn, gen. */?inn or *fenua, with the mean- 
ing of ‘ foe.” 

The etymology of /fiaunn (whence /tannas, 
As siann “ chain” comes 
from the root si ‘‘to bind,” so fiann is derived 
(by the nd- suffix, as the msc. /‘an ‘a hero,” * 
by the »o- suffix) from the root vei or +7 
“to drive, to hunt.” This root is inferred 
from the Lith. reju, vijau, vyti “to hunt,” the 


‘ 
Church-Slavonie rej ‘ warrior,” the Old-Norse 
reiSp “ hunting,” and possibly the Lat. v@-na-ri. 
See Fick’s Wirterbuch iv. 302, where these and 
other cognates are collected. From the same 
root comes the. Old-Irish /éne ‘ Irishman,” an 
Old-Celtie ve‘nio-s, the gen. pl. of which occurs 
in the so-called Fiace’s Hymn. This poem is 
certainly not later than the beginning of the 
ninth century, and there is no reason for 
regarding it as interpolated. From /éne is 
derived /énechas, the name for the Old-Irish 
law. <A British cognate may be Gwynedd 


* The oldest instance of this word (gen. féin 5) is 
in the Book of Armagh, La. 2, ‘‘ lugulauit me fian 
maice Maice con.’’ There was a similar fem. @ 
theme, fian (dat. fvin) synonymous with fiann, and 
also descending from a primeval rein?. A suffixal 
» is constantly doubled in Irish after a long vowel. 
The Fina of the Book of Armagh, 18a. 1, seems to 
be another collective in -aio. 
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**North-Wales,” which Prof. Rhfs equates 
with Irish jine ‘‘ family,” but which may just 
as well be = F'’ne, as Welsh gwyl is = Irish /?i/, 
guyledd = féile, guwydd = frid, and probably 
qwych=Fiace. So the Welsh loanword qgwysig-cn 
is = Lat. vésica. 

The other etymologies proposed by Prof. 
Zimmer and mentioned by Mr. Nutt may be 
dismissed with few words. 

The Irish Lothlind* (or Laithlind+) and 
Lochland cannot be borrowed from the name of 
the Danish island Ldland, first, because this 
theory leaves the th and ch unaccounted for ; 
and, secondly, because /othlind, or Laithlind, 
and Lochlann mean Norway, not Denmark. 
The etymology of these Irish words is obscure. 
All that can reasonably be stated is that Loth- 
lind seems cognate with the Welsh Lied/lyn, 
which Pughe says means the Baltic ; and that 
Lochlann is certainly cognate with, or borrowed 
from, the Welsh Liychiyn “Norway.” Popular 
etymology has doubtless affected all these 
Celtic names. 

The name Rus imac Tricim, L. U. 118b. 1 
(rectius Ross mac Trichim |) cannot be borrowed 
from Prof. Zimmer’s imaginary “ Rus Trygg- 
vasonr”’: first, because an Irish ch never repre- 
sents a Norse yy; and, secondly, because the 
name Z'richem existed in Ireland long before 
the Norsemen scttled in that country. This is 
proved by the occurrence of the gen. sg. T'richeiim 
im fo. 18b. 2 of the Book of Armagh, a MS. 
written A.D. S07. 

The Irish divinatory practice which Prof. 
Zimmer ealls te‘nin /aeydu, citing the corrupt 
copy of Cormac’s glossary in the Lebar Brece, 
cannot possibly take its name from the alleged 
Old-Norse nom. pl. fe‘nar legSir, ace. pl. 
teina lwySa, first, because the e¢/ of fteinur, 
teina is a diphthong, which would have been 
represented in Irish by d7, ae, or 7; § whereas the 
ei of teinm is merely an ¢ umlauted by the ¢ of 
the suffix -men ; secondly, because the Trish hard 
m cannot represent a Norse ar ora; and, thirdly, 
because there is no evidence that the Irish prac- 
tice in question had anything to do with twigs 
(teinar). It consisted, so far we know, in 
reciting a kind of metrical charm or spell. A 
fourth objection, namely, that the expression 
teinur lagSir is a mere invention of Prof. 
Zimmer’s, I leave to be dealt with by the 
Germanists. I have good authority for stating 
that it is not to be found in the Old-Norse 
literature. 7'einm (or tenm) is a genuine Irish 
word. It is glossed by taitneamh *‘ light, 
radiance,” in O’Donovan’s Supplement; and it 
is doubtless derived from the Old-Irish ten 
fire.” As to Jaeyda, it is (so far as I know) 
only a solitary scribe’s corrupt spelling of /aeda 
or ldido, the gen. sg. of /di/ “song,” an 
aspirated g being inserted as in «dvcelai-g-ter, 
Harl. 5280, fo. 66a, /u-y-na borrowed from 
Latin luna, Egerton 90, fo. 17a. 1, &e. Com- 
pare a tenm-ldida, an teinm laoda, tri tenm laido, 
tria teivm lavide, Cormac’s Glossary, Laud 610 
and H. 2. 16, s.vv. Imbas forosnai and Mug- 
éime, tre thenm-ldide, tria teinm laode, ibid. s.v. 
ore treith. So tenm Jaidu, Laud 610, fo. 91a. 

= tedm (corrected in the margin to tenm) leoda, 
Book of Ballymote, 295b. 17: fenm-luidha, 
Rawl. B. 512, fo. 114 b. 1. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 





* The dat. sg., written Joth lind, occurs in the 
St. Gall Priscian, 112, in the upper margin. 

Tt Gen. sg. Laithlinne, A.U. 847, Laithlinde, A.U. 
852. 

{ The omission of the mark of aspiration over 
the ¢ of 7ricim in L. U. 118b. 1 is a mere scribal 
error, such as occurs hundreds of times in that 
MS. Compare co Dichoin mae Trichin, do Rus mac 


Trichim, Trip. Life, p. 38; brathair do Thrichim, 
ibid. 218. 

§ Compare the Trish stdig ‘‘ steak,’’ now written 
staoig, from Old-Norse stei/, and the Irish ¢ .i. inis | 
**island,’’ from Old-Norse ey. 





PROF, EARLE’S ‘‘ FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE.” 
Oxford ; Feb. 16, 1891. 
Prof. Earle, in a most interesting book 
which he has lately published, called Lnglish 
Prose, attempts in his second chapter, which 
treats of the Import of Grammar, to give 
an account of what he calls ‘‘the flexional 
infinitive.’ In this section an explanation 
is offered of the nature of some of our 
words ending in iny—an explanation which 
I believe to be thoroughly unsound. The 
professor says that, besides participles and 
verbal nouns, there are words in -‘ny which 
are neither the one nor the other, but are either 
verbs in the infinitive mood or gerunds. In 
support of this doctrine, Mr. Earle cites an 
Englishing of the French raison d’tre by 
Matthew Arnold, who speaks of ‘‘the main 
title on which Puritan churches rest their 
right of existing.” Here, he says, we have a 
case of a flexional infinitive, for the word in 
-ing represents the infinitive of the original 
French, which could very well have been trans- 
lated by «an infinitive in English. Matthew 
Arnold might have rendered raison d’étre by 
“right to erist.” And the professor of Anglo- 
Saxon goes on to make this astounding state- 
ment that ‘in this case the -ing as truly 
represents the old infinitival termination -avn, 
as ‘Abingdon’ represents an carlier form of 
Abbandin” ! With regard to the illustra- 
tion from Abingdon, it may at once be said that 
we have not here a normal development of 
sounds: ing from Old English an, but an 
instance of the force of analogy. The rare 
element an has been assimilated to the far 
commoner ing, occurring in the numerous names 
of places ending in -ingdow -inyton, such as 
Huntingdon, Kennington. 
There is a German proverb, ‘‘ Liebex und 
Singen lisst sich nicht zwingen,’” which may 
be Englished ‘ Loving and Singiny are not to 
be forced.” There is a Spanish proverb ‘* Amar 
y saber no puede ser,” which may be Englished 
‘* To love and be wise is impossible.” Now 
can Mr. Earle really be serious in asserting 
that the word ‘loving,’ which renders the 
German infinitive Lieben in the former pro- 
verb, and is the equivalent of the infinitive 
‘to love” in the second proverb, may there- 
fore be held to be the true phonetic repre- 
sentative of the old Anglo-Saxon infinitive 
form /ujian ? We cannot think that the prc- 
fessor has given the matter due consideration ; 
for he must be aware of the fact that the true 
phonetic representative of Anglo-Saxon /Ju/ian 
is at the present day Jove, through the Middle 
English stages, Juvien, luven, lovien, loven. It 
is utterly impossible that Old English /u/ian 
could have had ‘loving’ as its true formal 
representative in modern English. The fact 
is that the professor has in this matter confused 
two things which ought to have been kept 
quite distinct—the form and the function of a 
word. In form, our “ loving,” in whatever 
syntactical way it may be used, is not the equi- 
valent of /Jufian, in spite of the case of 
Abingdon. In function, the verbal noun 
‘loving’ and the infinitive ‘‘ to love” may be 
absolutely identical. The infinitives in the line, 
“To err is human, to forgive divine,” are 
precisely equivalent in function to the verbal 
nouns in the proverb, *‘ Loring and singing are 
not to be forced.” But this is a very different 
| thing from saying that the modern sound -ing 
| represents the old sound -an of the Anglo- 
Saxon infinitive. Of course, our -‘ny is the true 
_ representative of the Anglo-Saxon -uny; it has 
no other phonetic source. It is from this old 
suffix -viy that we really have the modern 
form of our active participles in -iny, as any 
‘one may easily infer who will read the 
passages cited by Dr. Murray in the New 
English Dictionary (s.v. a (1), p. 3, col. 2, 
A. L. Mayiew. 





| sect. 13). 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 1,4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Edward 
Irving and the Rise of the Catholic Apostolie Church,” 
by Mr. J. E. Carlyle. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The Literature 
and Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical :; ‘‘ Our Duty to our Neighbour,” 
by Mrs. Bryant. 

Monvay, March 2, 5 p.m. 
Monthly Meeting. 

_ 5 p.m. London Institution: “The Telescope,” by 
Sir Howard Grubb. 

3 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Electric Transmission of Power,” IV., by Mr. Gisbert 
Kapp. 

8 p.m. 
If. J. Clarke. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, ‘* Has Optimism 
or Pessimism the Deeper Roots in Tfuman Nature?” by 
Messrs. F, C. Conybeare, E. W. Cook, and the Rev. P. G. 
Waggett. 

S p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: ‘ Hypnotism aad 

the Unconscious Self,” by Mr. Frank Podmore. 

| Turspay, March 3,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The Spinal 

| Cord and Ganglia,” VITL., by Prof. Vietor Horsley. 

_ .§ p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘The Falasha Jews 

in their Ethnical Relation to the other Abyssinians,”’ by 

the Rev. A. Liwy. 

_ Spm. Civil Engineers: “The Subterranean Water 

in the Chalk Formation of the Upper Thames, and its 


Royal Institution: General 


Victoria Institute: ‘ Deontology,” by Mr. 





relation to the Supply of London,’ by Mr. J. T. 
Harrison. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: “A Collection of small 


Mammalia made by Mr. F. J. Jackson, in Eastern 
Central Africa,” by Mr. O. Thomas; “The Butterflies 
collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson in Kastern Central Africa,” 
by Miss E. Sharpe; ‘‘ The Comparative Osteology of the 
United States C dumbidae,”’ by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 
Wepyespay, Marck 4, 4 p.m. Mrs. Jopling’s Art School; 
“The Poets as Painters,” by Miss Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Modern Flour Milling,” by 
Mr. J. Heurrison Carter. 
8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Thomas Dekker,’ by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. 
8.30 p.m. University College: “The Art of Legis- 
lation,” by Mr. T. Raleigh. 
Tuvrspay, March 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘* Modern 
- sagameead in relation to Sanitation,” I., by Prof. C. M. 


Tidy. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘Our Lady of 
Pity,” by Mr. Edward Peacock ; ‘‘ Some Tombs in Crete 
of the Age of Mycenae,”’ by the Rev. J. Hirst ; “* Objects 
found in the Thames,” by Mr. H. 8S. Cowper. 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘“ Sea 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

8p.m. Linnean: ** A Morphological and Syst« matic 
Account of the Fucaceous Genus Tn ihinaria,”’ by Miss E. 
Barton ; * New Species of Cuv/lerpa, with Observations 
on the Position of the Genus,” by Mr. Gieorge Murray ; 
“The Genus Lerneonema, a Parasitie Crustacean,” by 
Dr. John Lowe. 

8.30 p.m, Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 6, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: 
of Colour,” [V., by Capt. Abney. 

Sp.m. Philological: ** The Non-Chinese Languages 
and Writings of China,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association. ’ 

9 p.n. Royal Institution: ** Electromagnetic Re- 
pulsion,”’ by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

Sarurpay, March 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The Forces 
of Cohesion,” TV., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


Fishes,’ by 


©The Science 


SCIENCE. 

THE WOELFFLIN CELEBRATION, 
Commentationes Woeljilinianae. (Leipzig : Teub- 

ner. ) 
Tus is a collection of dissertations on various 
points cf Latin and Greek philology, written in 
honour of Prof. Edward Woelfilin, of Munich, 
who has recently attained his sixtieth birthday. 
The contributors are drawn mainly, if not 
exclusively, from those scholars who have for- 
warded in any way the Archiv fiir Lateinische 
Lexicographic und Grammatik, a work which 
has received the express commendation and 
support of Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge, and 
which is now in the eighth year of its existence. 
Prof. Mayor has himself sent a Commentatinn- 
cula on some Addenda lexicis Latinis; from 
Oxford Prof. Nettleship and the present writer, 
from France M. Havet, have contributed short 
papers. 

The contents are of the greatest variety. 
They amount in all to fifty-two articles. The 
volume thus gives a good general idea of the 
manifold lines which German philology, 
especially in Latin, is taking at the present 
time. To begin with one of the most im- 
portant, palaeography, J. W. Beck has a notice 
of two Leyden MSS. of Florus» Edward Hauler 
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on the Nonantulan (or Sessorian) palimpsest | Algebraic Equations.” Part ii. is occupied 


fragments of Pliny’s Natural History, formerly | with Galois’s theory of algebraic equations, and 


in the library of Santa Croce in Gierusalemme, 
now in the Public Library, at Rome. 
history of this MS. (perhaps of the sixth 
century, A.D.) many new facts are here added, 
which greatly extend the knowledge of it that 
can be obtained from Sillig’s edition; and even 
Detlefsen, it seems, has not said the last word 
on the subject. 

Wilhelm Schmitz sends a paper on some frag- 
ments of Jerome, Augustin, and Isidore, written 
in Tironian ntae of the eighth or ninth century ; 
and a facsimile of them, photographed from the 
MS. at Bern (Miscell. 611), is published at the 
end of the volume, forming a very interesting 
supplement to the literature of this obscure 
province of palaeography. Karl Frick contri- 
butes a careful disquisition on the MSS. of the 
CRON YMNS Vulesii. 

Lexicography is more largely represented, as 


is natural in « work designed to honour a lexi- | is also connected with a previous one by the 


cographer. P. Geyer writes on the use of 
loco = ibi; G. Gétz some levricalische bemer- 
kungen; Prof. Nettleship on the words cognomen 
coynomentum; Joh. Hiimer on purvpsis, parapsis ; 
A. Zingerle on the Graeco-Latin explanations of 
words in Hilary of Poitiers’s Commentary on the 
Psalms; Emanuel Hoffmann on the 7'riarii; 
Ludwig Biirchner sends some Addenda lexicis 
linguae Graecae; Stowasser discusses the word 
Suris, 

Disquisitions on Pomp. Mela and Corn. Nepos, 
on the Bellum Alexandrinum, on the three last 
books of Ammianus Marcellinus, on Caesar, on 
Martial’s Liber Spectaculorum, on Horace, on 
Ausonius, on Propertius, on Lucilius, on the 
Digest, on Terence, on Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus, on Boetius, on Seneca’s relation to 
Prudentius, on Manilius, on the work known as 
de viris ilustribus, are contributed by Wagener, 
Landgraf and Hartel, Petschenig, Schiller, 
Renn, M. Hertz, Brandes, Otto, Havet, 
Kiibler, Dziatzko, Bickel, Schepps, Weyman, 
the present writer, and Opitz. Karl Schenkl 
has a paper on the fragments of the Greek 
Comici, Karl Sittl on Archaism. My own 
paper deals with some remarkable marginalia 
found in the 1510 edition of Manilius, and 
seemingly written at least before 1600; they 
anticipate in many cases the conjectures of 
Scaliger and Bentley, and form an Epimetrum 
in my forthcoming Noctes Munilianae. 

History is represented by O. Seeck’s ‘ Erhe- 
bung des Maximian zum Augustus,” and J. 
Melber’s ‘‘ Des Dio Cassius Bericht iiber die 
Seeschlacht des D. Brutus gegen die Veneter.”’ 
Literary history by T. H. Schmalz on ‘ The 
Character and Language of C. Matius,” the 
friend and correspondent of Cicero; by R. 
Schill on Maternus; and by Karl Wotke’s 
**Two Small Contributions to the Literature of 
the Renaissance.”’ 

In comparative 


philology, G. Gréber’s 


Verstummung des h, m, und positionslange silbe | 


im Lateinischen, and Suchier’s qguietus in 
Romance languages seem to stand alone. 

Ecclesiastical writers figure more prominently : 
Dracontius, Cyprian, the author of the now 
well-known treatise on dicers, and of the poem 
on ‘The Passion of the Lord” ascribed to 
Lactantius. 

The articles on Chinese by von Karolsfeld, on 
the Saturnian metre, on parataxis of words in 
the Greek Tragici, and on imperial rescripts, are 
all worth reading. 

RoBinson ELLs. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. 
No. 2. (Baltimore: January, 1891). 


Vol xiii" 


This 


number opens (pp. 97-144) with the conclusion 
of Oskar Bolza’s memoir on ‘The Theory of 
Substitution Groups, and its Applications to 


treats of Gualois’s resolvent, the same mathe- 


To the matician’s equations, and Abelian equations. 


There is an index of contents, which enables 
the reader to find his way about, and a 
reference index to the explanations of the 
many novel terms used. The remainder of this 
number is taken up with several short papers. 
| Among these are ‘“‘ Some Properties of a Group 
| of Numbers” (pp. 145-152), by M. D’Ocagne, con- 
' nected with Bernoulli’s numbers, in continuation 
'of a former paper in the volume for 1887. 
| “Sur les lois de forces centrales faisant décrire 


i leur point d’application une conique quelles | 


que soient les conditions initiales,” by P. 
Appell (pp. 153-158) does not aim at originality, 
but is a simplified treatment of a problem dis- 
cussed by MM. Darboux and Halphen; Dr. 
H. Taber writes on ‘‘ Certain Identities in the 
Theory of Matrices ” (pp. 159-172). This paper 


| same author (Vol. xii.). ‘‘ Systems of Ray’s 
Normal to a Surface,’ by W. C. L. Gorton, is 
a supplement to §7 of a previous paper (Vol. x, 
p. 347). Prof. F. Morley’s note on ‘The 
Epicycloid” is a treatment, by the method of 
circular co-ordinates, of known properties of 
these curves. The closing: notes (pp. 185-192) 
are ‘‘ Reduction of a Differential Equation,” 
by H. P. Manning; ‘‘A Simple Statement of 
Proof of Reciprocal-Theorem,”’ by J. C. Fields 
founded on the Gaussian Criterion; and 
‘* Related Expressions for Bernoulli’s and 
Euler’s Numbers,” by the same author. 


Logarithmic, Trigonometric, and other Mathe- 
matical Tables. By H. H. Ludlow, with the 
co-operation of E, W. Bass. (New York: J. 
Wiley.) These ave a compact set of the fol- 
lowing tables: logarithms of numbers, im- 
portant constants and _ their logarithms, 
logarithms of trigonometric functions, natural 
sines, &e., and squares and square roots of 
numbers. The tables are prefaced with a 
brief introduction. The tabulations (to seven 
places) are to the nearest half-unit. They 
have been carefully compared with the tables 
of Schron, Bruhn, and Bremiker. 


Manual of Logarithns. By G. F. Mathews. 
(Macmillan.) This work at once suggests 
the similar treatise by Prof. Wolstenholme ; 
but, whereas the latter was limited in the 
main to the solution of triangles and allied 
problems, the present work treats of logarithms 
in their ‘“ connexion with arithmetic, algebra, 
plane trigonometry, and mensuration.” It is 
the best book we know on the subject, and can 
be thoroughly recommended to all and sundry. 
The great number of examples (close upon 
1300) will afford ample practice, and the 
typical examples fully worked out will show a 
student how his work ought to be put on 
paper. 

Notes on Trigonometry and Logarithms. By 
the Rev. J. M. Eustace. (Longmans.) There 
is nothing sensational in the work before 
us. It is a compilation—and, we think, a good 
one for its purpose—of the portions most needed 
to be studied by ordinary pupils. It fact, the 














the objects subtends an angle at the person’s 
eye; on p. 226, 7 up, for L read P; on p. 230, 
two A’s are given in the sume figure. These 
are the only errata we have noticed, so that the 
text is very carefully printed. The treatment 
of logarithms is very satisfactory, and the 
| collection of exercises is not only very large 
' but, moreover, interesting. We have not, 
however, yet tested their accuracy, or the 
correctness of the accompanying answers. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. W. Rouse Ball. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This work is 
one of the series of elementary text-books which 
are being brought out at the instance of the 
Syndic of the University Press. The author’s 
aim is to treat the subject from a purely ele- 
mentary point of view ; and so he does not go 
into any extensive detail in his handling of 
such matters as permutations and combinations, 
the binomial theorem and the exponential 
theorem. He keeps steadily before him the 
requirements of the Cambridge Local and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tions, so that the student will find ample 
material for the exercise of his powers in 
working out the numerous pajfers sect for the 
above-named examinations. Many readers will 
find enough matter supplied them here without 

















reading a higher text-book. Mr. Ball is to be 
congratulated on the successful achievement of 
a task which we fancy must have been hardly 
to his taste, at any rate by no mcans so con- 
genial to him as those historical studies which, 
we trust, he has only abandoned for a time. 
We commend his book from a practical acquaint- 
ance with it. The printing is, of course, excel- 
lent. Answers accompany the text. 








Elementary — Algebra, with numerous 
Examples. By W. A. Potts and W. L. Sar- 
gant. (Longmans.) If there is little that 
calls for special commendation in this small 
book, so there is little that calls for blame. In 
fact, it is merely an outline of awork the details 
of which are left to be filled in by a tutor or by 
a more complete text-book. A useful feature 
is the collection of school entrance examination 
papers and of other examples on the lines of 
these papers. The authors just touch upon 
quadratic equations. Answers to the questions 
accompany the text. 


Key to Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
By the late J. Brooksmith. (Macmillan.) This 
portly volume represents a tremendous amount 
of work, and will be a boon to student and 
teacher. The examples are worked out iv 
extenso: there is no shirking. We can give the 
book no higher praise. 


Solutions of the Ewvamples in Elementary 
Algebra for Schools. By H. 8. Hall and 8. R. 
Knight. (Macmillan.) These solutions are 


just what are wanted by mathematical masters, 
who cannot command the time necessary for 
the immediate working-out of many of the 
exercises whilst engaged with their classes. 
They are still more valuable, perhaps, for that 
large class of students who cannot avail them- 
selves of a teacher’s guiding hand. 


Demonstrations of Arithmetic. By Clement 








compiler strives to act in the place of a private 
tutor to one who is not blessed with that use- 
| ful help. We have read the text, and have 
detected only a few slips. On p. 10, Euclid’s 
Cor. to i. 32 is not quite correctly cited; p. 
| 89, line 9, for bta read b-a; a superfluous 
| Q.E.D. has crept into pp. 90, 137, which, 
| though it is not wrong, looks out of place; on 
p. 126, 2SP is wanted; on p. 137, for 24 read 
2'; on p. 182, read 9x for 9°; on p. 206, in the 
| ‘*Compass” figure, read E by N for E by E; 
on p. 209 is a bad figure, which does not at all 





fit in with the question ; on p. 210 two objects are 
said to make an angle with each other, whereas 
what is meant is that the distance between 


Davies. (Hutchinson.) The major part of this 
work is written “in the form of question anil 
answer for the use of pupils preparing for 
examinations.” It consists of twelve sections 
on abstract arithmetic and of eight on concrete 
arithmetic. At the end are exercises and 
answers, and in the text numerous selected 
problems fully worked out. The book is likely 
to be of service to candidates who wish to make 
a rapid revise of the subject. In the wording 
of some of the questions, though brevity does 
not result in obscurity, it does occasionally result 
in an inelegant form of expression. A very 
slight revision would correct this blemish, 
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Mental Arithmetic. By J. G. Holmes. 
(Clifton: Baker.) A handy book of examples, 
mainly with answers. A chapter on percentages 
and profits is likely to be useful to boys preparing 
for a business career. 














OBITUARY. 
GEORGE BERTIN, M.R.A.S. 

Ir is with much regret that we record the 
death of Mr. George Bertin, a devoted student 
of Assyriology in all its branches. Though yet 
comparatively young, his health had lately 
broken down, partly from overwork, and partly 
from those disappointments which attend the 
unendowad student in obscure departments of 
learning. As recently as last December he was 
lecturing at the British Museum; but the 
illness from which he had long been suffering 
gained rapidly upon him, and he died on 
Wednesday, February 18, at his residence, 58, 
Fortress Road, N.W. 

Mr. Bertin was a Frenchman by birth, 
though we have heard that the family 
were of Italian descent, and originally spelt 
their name ‘“ Bertini.”” His grandfather was 
Jean Victor Bertin, well known as a Jandscape 
painter and teacher of painting in the early 
part of the century. His father was an avocat 
and homme des lettres. The son was born in 
1848, and educated in Paris, where he was first 
attracted to Assyriology by attending the 
lectures of Prof. Jules Oppert at the Sorbonne 
and .Collége de France. He settled in London in 
1869, and was soon afterwards naturalised as a 
British subject. Hence: forth he devoted all 
the time that could be spared from the necessary 
pursuit of bread-winning to his favourite study. 
He used to speak with affectionate regard of 
Mr. Sayce as his English teacher ; but, in truth, 
he was mainly self-taught, having acquired 
his extensive knowledge of the languages of 
ancient Babylonia direct from the storehouse 
of tablets in the British Museum, under the 
charge of his friend, Mr. Th. G. Pinches. 

Mr. Bertin was a member of several learned 
societies—the Royal Asiatic, the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, the Royal Historical, &c.; and 
it was it their Transactions and Procecdings 
that most of his researches appeared. These 
dealt with such subjects as ‘‘ The Tense and 
Voice Formation of the Semitic Verb,’’. ‘‘ The 
Pre-Akkadian Semites,” ‘The Origin and 
Development of the Cuneiform Syllabary,” 
‘*The Bushmen and their Language.”’ So far 
as we are aware, the only book he published 
was ul Grammar of clhkhadian, Vaunic, and 
Proto-Medic, in Triitbner’s ‘‘ Series of Simplified 
Grammars ’”* (1889). But for some time past he 
had been engaged upon an claborate work, to 
be entitled ‘‘ The Populations of the Fatherland 
of Abraham,” which, we believe, is left so far 
advanced that it may be seen through the press 
by another hand. 

While Germany is steadily annexing As- 
syrian to her own domain, as she has long ago 
done with Sanskrit—both which languages 
were first revealed to Europe by Englishmen-— 
we can ill afford to lose even the humblest 
labourer in this neglected vineyard. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
otpatela, orpatia, orparid. 
Caius College, Cambridge: Feb. 23, 1891. 

Under the above heading Prof. Sanday has 
touched upon a point which, though minute, is 
not without interest for students of the Greek | 
Bible. Since he does not enter upon the read- | 
ings of the Greek Old Testament, may I be 


permitted to add a few lines ¥ 


| orpatela = S2 
} Yj 


A hasty inspection seems to show that the 
word in one or other of its forms occurs twenty- 
seven times in the LXX. of Cod. Vaticanus (B), 
all the occurrences being in the canonical 
books ; and that orparefa is written prima manu 
seventeen times, o7patid (or orpatia) ten times. 
The two forms appear to be used without dis- 
crimination. In the majority of instances 
while in Num. x. 28 YD! is 
represented by ortpatia (¥ orpuria). It is note- 
worthy, however, that B writes orparié uni- 
formly in the Pentateuch and in the Prophets 
(exc. Hosea xiii. 4), but otpgarefa in 2, 5 Kings, 
1, 2, Chronicles, and Nehemiah. Since Dr. Ezra 
Abbot has shown that the first scribe of B 
ended his work at 1 Kings xix. 11, and the 
second wrote on to the end of 2 Esdras, it 
follows that, with the exception of the passage 
in Hosea, all the instances of orpateia are due to 
the same scribe. One is tempted to infer that 
the use of one form or the other depended on 
the taste of the scribe, and that no difference 
of meaning was recognised. I have not gone 
into the readings of Codex Alexandrinus with 
equal care, but I believe it will be found that 
the case is reversed; in A, orpateia is the form 
adopted in the earlier books, while otpam:4 pre- 
dominates in Kings, Chronicles, and the 
Prophets. 

With regard to accentuation, I venture to 
write either otparefa or otpatia in the Old Testa- 
ment, with the possible exception of Num. 
x. 28. 

The whole question of the termination of this 
class of nouns is one of the most perplexing 
which an editor of the LXX. is compelled to 
face. The practice of the great uncial codices 
in the New Testament, so carefully ascertained 
by Dr. Hort, is not always consistent with the 
practice of the saine MSS. in the Septuagint. 

H. B. SwEre. 


> 
= 
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Ellesborough House, Tring: Feb. 21, 1891. 

Would Macaulay’s New Zealander have a 
right to decide whether Pope wrote ‘ ate” or 
‘eat’ on the strength of the fragment of one 
of his essays copied into an Irish farm-ledger 
with entries of judicial rents—unless, indeed, 
the fragment included some of Mr. Court- 
hope’s notes’ Is there any better reason to 
think the new-found Constitution of Athens a 
very high authority on Greek spelling, or, 
indeed, an euthority at all for the spelling of 
the time of Aristotle * 

No doubt some MSS. are authorities on 
doubtful points of spelling because they clearly 
follow the practice of a much earlier time than 
their own. Very possibly Codex B is one of 
them—in spite of repeated mis-spellings (due 





to habitual slovenly pronunciation) of words | 


which are not doubtful. But why are we to 
assume that the unknown person who, in some 
unknown part of Egypt, began to copy the 
remains of a book he took for Aristotle’s on 
the back of some old farm-accounts, or the 
more illiterate copyists whom he employed to 
finish it, spelt, after an interval of at least four 
hundred years, exactly as Aristotle or his 
scholars spelt at Athens’ Granting that the 
owner of the papyrus at any rate spelt as well 
as it was usual to spell in Egypt—did he, or 
everybody else who cared enough about an old 


| book to copy it, copy the spelling minutely, or 
| was spelling immutable all over the Hellenised 
' world for centuries ? 


When we come to the 
New Testament we may ask further, Was it 
ever uniform’ Did the tentmakers of Tarsus 
and the silversmiths of Ephesus spell just alike, 
or had each local peculiarities of their own ¥ 
If they had, St. Paul spelt like the one, and 
St. John or his amanuenses spelt like the 
other, though no doubt such insignificant and 
unedifying singularities were early effaced. 

G. A, Srcox. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE following have been appointed presidents of 
sections for this year’s meeting of the British 
Association, to be held at Cardiff, beginning 
on August 19: A.—Matbematical and Physical 
Science, Prof. O. J. Lodge; B.—Chemical 
Science, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen ; 
C.—Geology, Prof. T. Rupert Jones; D.— 
Biology, Mr. Francis Darwin; E.—-Geography, 
Mr. E. G. Ravenstein; F.—Economic Science 
and Statistics, the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham ; 
G.—Mechanical Science, Mr. T. Forster Brown; 
H.—Anthropology, Prof. F. Max Miiller. 


Pror. C. Meymorr Tipy will, on Thursday 
next, March 5, begin a course of three lectures, 
at the Royal Institution, on ‘‘ Modern Chemistry 
in relation to Sanitation.” 


THE next volume in the ‘ Contemporary 
Science” series, published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be Bacteria and their Products, by Dr. Sims 
Woodhead, the recently appointed director of 
the pathological laboratory of the two Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians in London. 
It will include a full discussion of the causes of 
hydrophobia, cholera, diphtheria, consumption, 
&e., dealing specially with Prof. Koch’s dis- 
coveries ; and it will be copious'y illustrated 
with micro-photographs of bacteria, &c. 

Messrs, A. & C, BLAck, of London, no longer 
of Edinburgh, have issued a reprint, from the 
original plates, of the zoological articles con- 
tributed by Prof. E. Ray Lankester to the 
Encyclopacdia Britannica. They deal with 
Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Mollusca, Polyzoa, and 
Vertebrata; and to them have been added «a 
few articles by other writers on kindred sub- 
jects. Ina preface, Prof. Lankester points out 
the more important additions to knowledge that 
have been made since the articles were originally 
published. 

FINE ART. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
The fourth ordinary general meeting of the 

Egypt Exploration Fund since its incorpora- 

tion as a society (its cighth since the foundation 

of the Fund in 1883) was held on Friday after- 
noon, February 20, in the large room of the 

Zoological Society, 3, THanover-square, the 

president, Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G., 

in the chair. 

There were president Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., vice-president of the Fund, 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., vice-presi- 


| dent and honorary secretary: H. A. Grucber, 


| Esq., 


F.8.A., honorary treasurer; Hellier 
Gosselin, Esq., secretary ; EK. Maunde Thomp- 
son, Esq., C.B., LL.D., principal librarian of 
the British Museum ; T. H. Baylis, Esq., Q.C. ; 
A. 8. Murray, Esq., LL.D.; Barclay V. Head, 
Esq., D.C.L. ; Mrs. Tirard, Miss H. M. Adair, 
and Miss Bradbury, members of the com- 
mittee; and several of the local honorary 
secretaries. 

The proceedings were opencd by the chair- 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
list of members of committee who were retir- 
ing in rotation, and the list of members recom- 
mended for re-election. The president then 
declared the order of business (following the 
election of members of committee and other 
officers) to be as follows: (1) report of the hon. 
treasurer ; (2) report of the hon. secretary ; (3) 
archacological survey and other business. 

Mr. R. 8S. Poole, before the business was 
discussed, drew the attention of the meeting to 
the great loss which the society had sustained 
in the death of the late Canon Liddon, one of 
their most valued and eminent members of 
Committee. From Canon Liddon, although he 
could not very frequently attend their meetings, 
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sympathy and support. 


such profound knowledge, and of such a noble | through 


simplicity of character, that his association 
with the work was a continual source of 
strength to his colleagues. Mr. Poole con- 
cluded his eloquent tribute by saying that he 
refrained from further eulogy, knowing well 
that such reticence would have been most 
acceptable to the late Canon himself. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 


financial report for the year 1889-90, and pre- | 


sented the balance-sheet, which marked another 
period of success in the annals of the Fund. 
Upon comparing their present position with 
that of former years, it would be secn that, 
financially, the Fund continued to make steady 
progress. To keep it up to this high level, he 
need scarcely say, was no light task; and the 
credit of this prosperous state of affairs was 
due now, as before, to the great organising 
pewers and unremitting exertions of their hon. 
secretary ; to the continued brilliant services of 
their hon. treasurer for America; and also to 
the hearty co-operation of the several local 
honorary secretaries. The items of the balance- 
sheet then before the meeting might be briefly 
summarised in the following manner: The 
total expenditure for the year 1889-90 had been 
£2250 6s. Sd., which was made up of the 
following items: (1) M. Naville’s expenses 
during the spring of 1890, when surveying 
the site of Ahnas-cl-Medineh and conducting 
negotiations with the Egyptian Government, 
£141 3s.; (2) transport of sculptures excavated 
at Bubastis in the year 1889—namely, convey- 
ance from Bubastis to Alexandria, canal dues, 
salary of Count d’Hulst, &c., £960 1s, 4d. ; (3) 
transport of sculptures from Alexandria to 
their various destinations in Europe, Australia, 
and the United States of America, £416 7s. 8d. ; 
(4) expenses of Dr. Farley Goddard (the 
American student), £150; (5) wood-blocks, 
ota gi and other appliances used in the 
removal of the sculptures, £14 2s. 2d.; (6) 
expenses of printing, publishing, and illus- 
trating Navkratis 11., The City of Onias, and 
Two ILlieroglyphic Papyri, and issuing new 
editions of Pithom and Janis /., also packing 
and despatch of same, £239 14s, 2d.; (7) rent 
of office and office expenses, £328 18s. 4d. 
Total receipts for the same year (1889-90), 
£3283 8s. 10d., the chief items being: (1) Sub- 
scriptions and donations, £3154 17s, 2d., which 
might be thus subdivided—(a) European sub- 
scriptions, £1017 11s. 10d. (from this amount, 
however, must be deducted £13 for subscriptions 
paid in advance); (/) American sub scriptions, 
£1525 (which included £173 for the American 
student’s fund); (¢) from the University of 
Pennsylvania, £240—/.¢., subscriptions £150, 
and transport expenses £90; (/) special supple- 
mentary transport fund, contributed by various 
public bodies and private individuals to mect 
the expenses of conveyance of sculptures from 
Bubastis, £516 3s. 10d.; (¢) special survey 
fund, £101 1s. Gd.; (2) sale of publications and 
reports, £108 %s.; (3) proceeds of lectures 
given by Miss Barlow, Canon Bell, and Mr. 
W. W. Morrell, local hon. secretaries of the 
Fund, £20 2s. Sd. 


Mr. Grueber, in remarking upon the magni- | 


tude of the sum expended upon the transport 
of sculptures from the site of Bubastis, re- 
minded the meeting that, in consequence of the 
wanton and rapid destruction of these invalu- 
able relics of antiquity at the hands of the 


the committee had received a never failing | receipts for 1888-89 were £2997 Ils. , c ; ; 
He was a man of | against £3283 8s. 10d.; the home receipts | late Canon Liddon, Miss Edwards wished to 





8d., as | toss which the society had sustained in the 


subscriptions for 1889-90 being | draw attention to the fact that they had also 
| £79 15s. 11d. in excess of those in 1888-89, and | lost a few other eminent persons; namely, the 
‘the American subscriptions for the same period late Bishop of Durham, who was not only 
having increased by £100. In the last item, | an eminent churchman, but a great Hellenic 
in the case of England, he did not include the | scholar, and who had always been ready with 
large contributions to the special transport | his sympathy and support; also, or Sir 
fund; nor in the American account the | George Burns, Bart., founder of the great 
student’s fund, or the contribution of the | Cunard line, who had not only been : a 
University of Pennsylvania towards the| subscriber and donor to the funds of the 
carriage of sculptures. As regarded the avail- | society, but had repeatedly caused large con- 
= a at _ = = = Rn gg oe ee — a f 
the cash balance for 1888-89 was £2593 12s. +» | conveyed to America, free of cost, by e 
and the cash balance for 1889-90 was £3626 15s., | Cunard line of steamers, thus indirectly 
showing a difference of £1033 2s. 2d. in favour of | aiding the treasury in a most practical and 
the present year. Mr. Grueber concluded by say- | substantial manner. The society had also to 
ing that it was fortunate he had so gooda balance | deplore in Colonel Adair the loss of a dis- 
to show, seeing that the society had now | tinguished officer and subscriber. ; 
entered upon what promised to be a successful, Miss Edwards then went on to say that it 
but at the same time a costly, undertaking, | was her duty on these occasions briefly to 
namely, the archaeological survey of Egypt, | report what had been done by the society — 
an enterprise for which the committee had | the last general meeting, and to state what 
already incurred liabilities to the extent of | was the line of work laid down for the new 
£500. season. The members were, of a. aware 
Mr. Pollard moved the adoption of the | that, in consequence of M. Naville’s illness, no 
report, complimenting the hon. treasurer on the | excavations had been conducted during the 
clearness of his statement. He took occasion to | season 1889-90. M. Naville had, however, 
speak warmly in favour of the new archaco- | paid a short visit to Egypt last spring for the 
logical survey, urging the members present to | purpose of surveying the site of Alnas-el- 
follow his own example in subscribing to this | Medinch, and of concluding arrangements for 
new enterprise. the present year with the Khedivial ps9 
In seconding the report, Mr. Baylis con- | ment. They would be glad to hear that M. 
gratulated the society upon the excellent | Naville was now in Egypt, having joined 
manner in which their finances were managed | Count d’Hulst at Ahnas early in January. 
by the committee, and upon the new and | The ancient city represented by the extensive 
important undertaking upon which they had | mounds of Ahnas is known as the Heracleopolis 
— . in ~ ———e — = | : keg a and is — — pe 
egypt. aving himself trave in Egypt, he | Bible as ‘‘ Hanes;”’ it represents the capital o 
could testify to the great need of such a record | that very obscure period in Egyptian history 
as was now in progress. He could, indeed, | covered by the VIIIth, IXth and Xth Dynasties. 
conceive of no work more valuable alike to|M. Naville and Count d’Hulst had been work- 
those who travel in Egypt and to those who stay | ing in the outlying necropolis for the last 
at home. As regarded the Memoirs annually | three weeks, with no very encouraging results. 
issued by the Fund, he could not say too much | They had cpened more than a hundred tomb- 
in praise of the excellent paper and the beauty | pits, all of which had, however, been plundered 
of the type and illustrations. These books | in ancient times, and again used for intermen ts 
were undeubtedly of the full value of the | during the Roman period. By that time they 
standard subscription ; and, regarded as a mere | were doubtless trenching the area of the great 








investment, were highly profitable to the | temple, with what results it would remain to be 
subscribers, seen. Although a Great Temple of Bubastis 
The president expressed his hearty concur-| was not to be discovered every year, Miss 


rence in all that Mr. Baylis had said with regard | Edwards trusted that the new excavations 
to the value and importance of the archaeclogi- | would not prove fruitless, and that some valu- 
cal survey, which would still further extend the | able historical results might be obtained. 
usefulness of the society, and he urged all/} The subject of the Archaeological Survey 
members present to interest their friends in the | having been already mentioned by previous 
labours of the Egypt Exploration Fund. He | speakers, Miss Edwards would only acd that 
hoped that every year would continue to show | this survey was actually in progress, being 
increasing prosperity. He must add that the | conducted by Mr. Percy EK. Newberry, a rising 
work of the committee was invariably con- | Egyptological scholar, and Mr. George Fraser, 
ducted with the strictest economy. The money | a skilled surveyor. These gentlemen had taken 
was as well spent as possible, every farthing | up their abode in one of the unpainted rock- 
being used to the best advantage. The president | cut sepulchres of Peni Hasan, and were 
then called upon the hon.’secretary for her | actively engaged in copying, tracing, and 
customary statement. | photographing the scenes and _ inscriptions 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec., began by | which enriched the more famous of these 
congratulating the society in the first place, | historic tombs. They had already cleared out 
and Sir John Fowler in the second place, on the |the accumulated rubbish of centuries, thus 
fact that his great scientific achievements had | restoring the admirable proportions of these 
received their well-deserved .recognition at the excavated chambers. and bringing to light in- 








Arab population, the committee had brought , 


away no less than 44 of the best preserved of 
these sculptures, that being 2S in excess of the 
number originally proposed. 
with the financial report of last year (1888-89), 
the results were as follows: In 1888-89, the 
gross expenditure was 
£2250 6s. Sd. for 1889-90: 


| posterity. 


As compared | 


hands of bis sovereign, he having been created | scriptions which had never yet been read. Mr. 
a baronet since the members had last met. | Fraser, having cleared out several of the tomb- 
There could be no doubt that to a generous | pits, and discovered in one of them evidences 
man no gratification he might derive from | of an original interment in the shape of a 
honours bestowed during his lifetime could pos- | skeleton and a funerary tablet of the XIIth 
sibly equal that which he felt in the knowledge | Dynasty, was then engaged in surveying the 
that he could transmit those honours to his | entire terrace—a task by no means easy, owing 
SirJohn Fowler could now transmit | to the steep slope of the cliff and the difficulty 
that honour to his eldest son, and Miss | of fixing his points. Mr. Newberry and Mr. 
Edwards was pleased to know that he had still | Fraser had recently been joined by Mr. Blackden, 


| yet more sons to be as proud of him as this | an artist who was engaged in reproducing the 


£2936, as wth | nt 


society was proud to have him as_ their | colours of some of the more important sub- 
In reference to what her friend, | jects which had been outlined by Mr, New- 





and the gross | Professor Poole, had said regarding the great | berry on the scale of the originals. 
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Miss Edwards then referred to the production 
of M. Naville’s Bubastis, which, with its fifty- 
four plates, including a large number of 
autotypes, had cost in production and delivery 
nearly £500, and which was one of the most 
-magnificent volumes yet issued by the society. 
A separate volume on the Festival Hall of the 
Great Temple of Bubastis was in active prepara- 
tion, M. Naville being at the present time 
engaged in drawing the processional subjects, 
which would be arranged so far as possible 
in their original sequence, broken, however, by 
inevitable lacunae where the sculptured blocks 
were either missing or defaced. 

The sale of past Memoirs, as reported by the 
hon. treasurer, was steadily increasing ; and, as 
Miss Edwards had predicted some two or three 
years ago, the society had become a society 
not only of excavators, but of important pub- 
lishers and booksellers. The sum of £108 9s. 
had been received through herself during the 
past year by sales of books alone, irrespective 
of copies disposed of by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
Among new subscribers to the Fund during the 
past year, she was glad to report no less than 
twenty-four public libraries, including the 
library of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, and the libraries of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Queen’s College, St. John’s 
College, and Trinity College, Cambridge. Miss 
Edwards hoped that before long there would be 
no great college, cathedral, or public library in 
England which did not subscribe for the works 
of the Fund. 

The staff of local honorary secretaries went 
on increasing and prospering. The society now 
numbering no less than thirty-four of these in- 
valuable unpaid officials; besides one in New 
Zealand, one in Australia, one in Canada, one 
in Mexico, and one in Switzerland. She was 
glad to see that an organisation of local 
honorary secretaries had also been taken in 
hand by the Rev. Dr. Winslow, the society’s 
zealous and active vice-president and honorary 
treasurer for America. Dr. Winslow had 
already established thirty-seven local hon. 
secretaries in various parts of the United States, 
the majority of whom, she was happy to say, 
were ladies. Miss Edwards believed that this 
was a field in which woman’s work was 
calculated to be eminently successful. She 
held that ladies made the best beggars in the 
world, and that their begging was always 
likely to be more fruitful than that of gentle- 
men, because the gentlemen did not like to 
refuse them. Of the increasing prosperity of 
the Fund in America, there could remain no 
doubt, when tested by the report just read by 
the hon. treasurer, showing a return of £1350 
on the part of the Rev. Dr. Winslow, and a 
further sum of £240 from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Edwards concluded by an earnest appeal 
tor the claims of the Archaeological Survey—a 
work rendered doubly necessary at the present 
time by the rapid and wanton destruction to which 
the monuments of Egypt were being subjected 
at the hands of native plunderers, unscrupulous 
dealers, and iconoclastic tourists. The society 
could not hope, it was true, entirely to arrest 
this work of mutilation and destruction; but it 
could at least preserve a faithful record of that 
which yet remained of these precious relics of 
the most ancient civilisation in the world. Also, 
by drawing attention to the beauty and value 


of those relics, they would exercise a certain | 
moral pressure, not only upon travellers, but | 


upon all classes of officials, thus hampering the 
hands of the unscrupulous destroyer, and com- 
pelling a greater reverence for the monuments 
themselves. 

The president then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Miss Edwards for the encouraging and in- 
teresting account which she had just given of 
the work and prospects of the Fund. He only 














regretted that England should in any respect 
lag behind America in the matter of organisa- 
tion or subscriptions. He would have preferred 
that when America had thirty-seven local hon. 
secretaries, England should have had forty, and 
that the English subscription-list should not 
have fallen behind that of America in its 
amount. He was quite sure that the Americans 
themselves would not feel hurt by his desire 
that the parent society should maintain its lead ; 
and he hoped by the time they should re- 
assemble for the next annual meeting, such a 
special effort would have been made in this 
direction that the balance of numbers, as well 
as of cash, should be on the side of the old 
country. 

Prof. Poole then referred to Mr, Griffith’s in- 
teresting paper read at the last meeting, con- 
taining the suggestion of the beginning of a 
new era by a systematic survey of the monu- 
ments of Egypt yet above ground. Prof. Poole 
felt that the survey of existing monuments, 
which were rapidly being destroyed by the 
ignorant Arab peasant and by the modern 
tourist, was a very important work. He, there- 
fore, desired to draw the attention of the 
mecting to the double duty undertaken by 
the Fund in its work of discovery and pre- 
servation. These two labours were of parallel 
importance. Prof. Poole considered it was 
ouly necessary to glance at the reports that had 
appeared in the newspapers for the past few 
days of M. Grébaut’s great discovery at Thebes 
of the tombs of the high priests of Amen Ra, 
to show how much remained to be achieved by 
the explorer. There was, in fact, no part of 
Egypt in which a skilled excavator might not 
hope to find his labours rewarded. Prof. Poole 
urged the meeting to support the work just 
commenced by Mr. Newberry and Mr. Fraser; 
for there had never yet been made a complete 
and accurate copy of Egyptian inscriptions, 
even the best known works having been mainly 
made before photography was available, and 
consequently they needed abundant correction. 
Mr. Newberry was doing all that could be done 
by tracings and photographs to make such a 
record of the tombs of Beni Hasan in Middle 
Egypt. Between the time of the old pyramid 
builders and the XVIIIth Dynasty stood the 
XIIth Theban Dynasty (circa 2200 B.c.), of 
which these tombs were the most important 
extant record, and of which no thoroughly 
satisfactory copy existed. Several of the tombs 
were painted with most interesting scenes of 
daily life, and of intercourse with foreigners, 
one group of whom had been incorrectly 
supposed to represent Joseph and his brethren. 
The Survey publications would be illus- 
trated by coloured plates of the must 
important scenes, particularly the skilful de- 
lineation of plants, quadrupeds, and _ birds. 
The preparation of these volumes would be 
costly ; and though the hon. treasurer had given 
them a cheering account of the monetary cou- 
dition of the Fund, Prof. Poole felt strongly that 
this work ought to be well supported in order 
to be worthily carried out. Miss Edwards had 
desired him to say that whether these pubiica- 
tions should be annual or not could not be 
determined till the committee saw their size 
and could estimate the cost of bringing them 
out, but their hearty wish was to treat the 
subscribers as handsomely as possible. On his 
own account, without reference to his position 
as a vice-president of the Fund, Mr. Poole was 
sorry to see money being drawn from the 
general fund for the purposes of the Survey, 
and what he should prefer would be that the 
special archaeological survey should be sup- 
ported by a small and separate income, say of 
£500 per annum. Established upon such a 
foundation, he felt that the Survey might be 
carried on for very many years to come, and that 
it mighi so survive its original founders. 





Mr. Baylis, Q.C., then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for the admirable way 
in which he had conducted the business of the 
meeting. Mr. Arthur Cates seconded this 
resolution. The president expressed his ack- 
nowledgments, ulting that it gave him the 
greatest possible pleasure to be of service to 
the Fund; and although he was unable to 
attend many of the committee meetings, when 
he was really required he was always at the 
disposal of their hon. secretary. 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
Tue present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy presents few features of a very strik- 
ing or original character; for several of the 
more prominent London exhibitors whose 
works usually figure on the walls are this year 
absent, and the current work of the Scottish 
painters does not include subjects of any ex- 
ceptional importance. An exceedingly fair 
average, however, is maintained; and several 
of the younger painters, especially certain of 
the younger landscapists, show marked 
symptoms of increasing power. 

One of the chief attractions of the galleries 
is the ‘‘ Fallen Monarch” of Mr. J. M. Swan, 
a largely-drawn, broadly-painted picture of a 
dead lion. Opposite this hangs Mr. J. R. Reid’s 
“Smugglers,” a work no less well known in 
London, in which a bold and energetic con- 
ception has been realised with less of 
quietude and completion than might have been 
desired. The same artist’s earlier and soberer 
picture, “The Yarn,” occupies a place of 
honour in the Great Room, fronted by Mr. 
Tom Graham’s ‘‘Last Boat,” a vigorous 
rendering of lashing wave and wanly fading 
yellow sky. 

Probably the finest piece of marine paint- 
ing in the rooms is the ‘‘Ocean’’ of Mr. W. 
M’Taggart, in which, with no more complex 
elements than a space of blue-green water, the 
sand against which the waves subside, and the 
sky that overhangs them, this painter has pro- 
duced « fresh and lovely subject, full of clear, 
sharp, subtly varied colouring. Mr. M’Taggart 
is not less successful in such of his landscape 
work as ‘‘ Autumn Sunshine in Sandy Dean,” 
where the dazzling play of light over the 
sheaves and upon the figures of the children 
that sport on the road that skirts the corntield 
is caught with wonderful dexterity, and with 
curious freedom of apparently carcless handling. 
Mr. J. Lawton Wingate shows several of those 
landscapes of moderate size in which we find 
him at his best. His ‘‘ Drinking-Place, Mid- 
Day, October,’ is a thoroughly delicate 
rendering of quict, softly-diffused sunlight ; 
and in the sky of ‘At the Wa’ gaun o’ the 
Winter,” and in the relation of trees, hayricks, 
and buildings to that sky, we have an example 
of extreme subtilty and refinement of tone. 
Mr. W. D. McKay’s most important contri- 
bution is an extended view of ‘* Luffness 
Links,” distinguished by much quiet fidelity of 
cloud-painting ; and Mr. J. Campbell Noble is 
represented by several of his vigorous renderings 
of brilliant sky effects, seen above potently 
coloured spaces of sea. 

Mr. G. O. Reid, the most accomplished of 
the Scottish yenre-painters, exhibits several 
vivaciously-touched interiors with last-century 
figures—among the rest the finished sketch for 
his ‘‘ Voltaire” picture, previously exhibited 
on these walls. And Mr. Hugh Cameron, in 
addition to several silvery pictures of children 
on the shore, sends a subject from Hogg’s 
‘* Kilmeny,” a carefully rendered scene of 
autumn gloaming, with the girl—_who has been 
spirited away and lived in fairyland—return- 
ing through the familiar glen to what was once 
her home. 
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Mr. C. Martin Hardie shows an impressive 
figure-piece, ‘“‘The Land o’ the Leal,” the 


deathbed of an aged cottar, with the last radi- | 


ance of a golden sunset streaming through the 
window, and surrounding, likean aureole, the 
bowed head of his wife, who sits holding the 
hand of her expiring husband. Mr. Otto 
Leyde has several pictures of children, showing 
delicacy and refinement of flesh-painting. Mr. 
R. Payton Reid, with considerable tenderness 
of tone and lighting, but with less rich ful- 
ness of colouring than has been his wont in the 
past, treats a gently idyllic subject in his 
flower-crowned ‘‘ Phyllis” seated by her 
**Corydon.” Mr. T. Austen Brown’s essays 
& curious colour-experiment—a contrast in 
green and blues—in his ‘‘Cottage garden ”’; and 
attains considerable strength of subdued and 
harmonious colouring, united to firm and yet 
free handling, in his ‘t Feeding Calves.” 

In the department of portraiture the most 
sound and excellent work comes from Mr. 
George Reid. His full-length of Mr. Wellwood 
Maxwell of Munches is admirable it its homely 
truth of attitude and expression; his three- 
quarter length of Mr. T. Graham Murray, the 
well-known Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, 
is full of characteristic energy of expression ; 
while we have much dignity of pose in the 
attitude and richness of hue, combined with 
delicate gradation in the costume, of the 
seated portrait of Lord Trayner, portrayed in 
his justiciary robes. Mr. J. H. Lorimer ex- 
hibits the delicate and admirable likeness of his 
father shown last year at the New Gallery ; 
and from Mr. E. A. Walton, of Glasgow, one 
of the more recently elected Associates of the 
Scottish Academy, comes his attractive ‘‘ Girl 
in Brown,’ which has also been visible in 
London. Mr. Robert Gibb is represented by a 
number of portraits, the most striking of which 
is the half-leagth of Mr. Harry Young, of 
Cleish ; Mr. W. E. Lockhart shows two works, 
one of them a full-length of Mr. Macdonald, 
Master of the Merchant Company; and Mr. 
Robert McGregor has a successful bust of Mme. 
de Greiner. 

The works of sculpture include M. Rodin’s 
spirited bronze head of Mr. W. E. Henley ; 
Mr. John Hutchison’s marble of the late 
Professor William Wright, of Cambridge ; and 
Mr. John Rhind’s delicate and expressive bas- 
reliefs of ‘‘ Literature”’ and ‘“ Liberality,” for 
the Chambers Memorial now being erected in 
Edinburgh. 

Among the more remarkable contents of the 
Water-Colour Room are the Spanish subjects 
landscape and figure, by Mr. Arthur Melville—, 
his ‘*Gitana Dancing Girl,”’ in particular, a 


brilliant study of vivid crimsons under dazzling | 


sunlight; the admirable ‘‘ Border Keep” of 
Mr. Tom Scott; and the landscapes of Mr. 
R. B. Nisbet, which are distinguished by much 
of the tranquillity and simple concentration of 
the earlier school of English water-colour. 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 
Dehabiah Jster, Luxor: Feb. 4, 1891. 

My voyage up the Nile this winter has, from a 
variety of causes, been somewhat barren of 
results. At El-Hibeh, the ancient fortress of 
the XX Ist Dynasty, a little to the north of the 
modern Maghagha, we found that a ruined 
temple was being excavated which had been 
built by Shishak, the conqueror of Jerusalem. 
The ruins lie on the south side of the mounds. 

At Karnak Mr. Wilbour and myself went 
over the famous list of the towns of Palestine 
given by Thothmes III. I was particularly 


anxious to examine the third name, which 
follows those of Kadesh and Megiddo. Previous 
copyists had made it Ah-a-a-i, but a study of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets had convinced me 
that it ought to be the city called by them 





Khazi. We gather from them that Khazi was 
in Northern Palestine, and the seat of an 
Egyptian governor who ranked next in im- 
portance to the governor of Megiddo. We 
found that the name given at Karnak is 
Kh-z-a-i, corresponding exactly to the name 
given by the cuneiform despatches. Our pre- 
lecessors had mistaken a very plain representa- 
tion of the bird which denotes the letter z for 
the eagle («). 

It is curious that no one seems to have 
noticed that the name of Jerusalem heads the 
list of conquered towns in Judah enumerated 
by Shishak at Karnak. It is called Rabbath, 
**the capital,” just as the capital of the 
Ammonites was commonly called Rabbath by 
their neighbours, or as to this day the capital 
of Gozo is called Rabato, while the same name 
is often applied to the old capital of Malta. 

Let me conclude with a suggestion for Old 
Testament students. We learn from Judg. iii. 
8-10, that the Israelites were oppressed for eight 
years by the king of Aram-Naharaim. The 
period of oppression would chronologically 
agree with the reign of Ramses III. in Egypt; 
and it was in the time of Ramses III. that 
Egypt was assailed by a league, which included 
the people of Nahrina. Nahrinais the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Bible, and the attack upon 
Egypt would explain the presence of a king of 
that country in the South of Palestine. 

A. H, SAYCE. 


Luxor: Feb. 10, 1891. 

On February 6 a discovery was made in the 
necropolis of Thebes, second only in importance 
to the discovery of the royal mummies at 
Dehr-el-Bahari by M. Maspero in 1881. About 
half a mile from Dehr-el-Bahari a pit has been 
found containing several hundred magnificent 
mummies. These, like the royal mummies, had 
evidently been removed from the tombs and 
concealed in this receptacle, as a precaution, by 
the servants of the priests, probably at the same 
time and for the same reasons which caused the 
royal mummies to be placed in the receptacle 
where they were found by M. Maspero. This 
removal is believed by M. Maspero to have 
taken place in the reign of Aauputh, son of 
Shashang, of the XXIInd Dynasty (circa 
966 B.C.). 

The coffins hitherto found all belong to the 
XXIst Dynasty, and are those of the priests of 
Ra-Amun and their families. The pit is about 
forty-five feet in depth, at the bottom of which 
are two corridors filled with coftins and treasures 
of every description. In the lower corridor— 
which as yet has only been explored—it is com- 
puted that there are sume 200 coffins, and the 
second corridor is believed to be not less extensive. 
The shaft is forty-five feet deep, its mouth is 
about twelve feet in diameter, and its sides of 
rough limestone. One of M. Grébaut’s native 
assistants, who was superintending the work of 
hauling up the mummy cases, told me that he 
had been the first actually to enter the corridor 
where the mummies and treasures lie. The shaft 
had then been excavated only as deep as the 
mouth of the corridor; and he crept in on his 
hands and knees, and stood in what he describes 
as being like a palace of enchantment. The 
corridor, he said, is some ten or twelve feet 
high, and 250 feet long. It runs in a northerly 
direction from the shaft towards the Theban 
hill. At the end there is a short corridor 
branching from it at right angles; and at some 
height above the floor at the end is the entrance 
to a second very long corridor, full of trea- 
sures, which has been sealed up for the present 
by M. Grébaut. My informant went on to 
describe the wonderful sight in the corridor. 
Groups of mummies are placed at intervals in 
families. The number in each group varies 
from two to six or seven, father, mother, and 
children ; and around them, exquisitely arranged, 





are vases, models of houses, models of dahabiehs, 
cases and boxes full of ushabtis, statuettes, and 
every conceivable treasure of ancient Egypt. 
Without even a speck of dust upon them, this 
profusion of treasures had remained unlooked 
at by any eye for nearly 3,000 years. He said 
that photographs had been taken of the place 
in its undisturbed state, which he declared 
to be that of a perfectly kept and well arranged 
museum. 

At the present time, thirty or forty men are 
working all day with ropes and pulleys, haul- 
ing up the mummy cases; and in four or five 
days everything will be cleared out and carried 
on board M. Grébaut’s steamers and barges, 
several of which are waiting to be filled. Long 
processions of natives, staggering under their 
burdens and escorted by mounted and well 
armed police, are now to be seen wending their 
way across the desert from the pit’s mouth to 
the river bank. 

E. TAYLOR. 


WE also quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the 7'imes : 


** The site of the discovery is east of the temple 
of Queen Fatasou, in a small spot previously un- 
disturbed, amid the excavations made by the late 
Mariette Bey and Brugsch Pasha. A well-shaft of 
15 métres leads to a doorway blocked with large 
stones, opening on a gallery 73 métres long, whence 
a staircase descending 5} métres conducts one to a 
lower gallery 12 métres in length, both lying north 
and south. The lower gallery gives access to two 
mortuary chambers, + and 2 métres square re- 
spectively. At the top of the staircase is a trans- 
verse gallery, 54 métres long, lying east and west, 
the object of which is unknown. The total under- 
ground area is about 153 métres, excavated in the 
limestone rock to over 65 ft. below the surface. 
The same disorder reigned among the contents of 
the tombs as was found when the famous royal 
mummies were discovered nine years ago. Sar- 
cophagi were piled upon sarcophagi ; and alongside 
were boxes, baskets of flowers, statuettes, funereal 
offerings, and boxes crammed with papyri. There 
is every indication that the place, though originally 
constructed as a vast tomb, was chosen for hurried 
concealment in time of tumult. Some of the ex- 
teriors of the mummy-cases are unusually richly 
decorated with religious subiccts, carefully de- 
picted; others of large size enclore mummies in a 
broken condition, and were apparently procured 
hastily, as the spaces for the occupants’ names are 
left unwritten upon. The contents of the papyri 
are as yet unknown, but hopes are entertained 
that the writings are of permanent historical in- 
terest and have been thus hidden to avoid de- 
struction. The mummies are priests and priestesses 
of Ammon, Anubis, Scti, Mentou, and Queen 
Aahhotep, numtering 163, the latest: belonging to 
the XXIst Dynasty. Seventy-five papyri were 
found in boxes, in the form of statuettes of Osiris. 
Each mummy is also expected to contain more or 
less valuable MSS. The collection is en route in 
barges by the Nile, and will probably reach Cairo 
in a few days.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘*\ MANUAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY.” 
Hamp: tead, N.W.: Feb. 21, 1891. 

I suppose I ought to thank the gods that, 
out of many notices of my Manual in the press, 
two only have been unfavourable. 

Of these, one was by an anonymous writer 
who, while endeavouring to convict me of 
blunder, bimself fell into grievous error. This 
appeared in a weekly paper from which corre- 
spondence and protests are carefully and 
judiciously excluded. With the AcADEMyY 
things are far otherwise; and the review of 
the book in question bears a signature respected 
in learned circles. 

Though not so unacquainted with the litera- 
ture of the Lake-dwellings, I fairly laid myself 
open to the reviewer’s censure by assigning all 
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such dwellings to the Neolithic period; what 
it was intended to exclude was the Palae- 
olithic age. 

No one, again, can feel more than I do the 
meagreness of my account of Roman and 
Italian art; but I found the modest allowance 
of a couple of hundred pages I had proposed 
for my little volume already exceeded before 
finishing with Hellenic work. My object, 
indeed, was to produce an introductory sketch, 
not an encyclopaedia. 

Canon Taylor’s appreciation of the chapters 
on Greek art is, of course, gratifying. It is, 
however, somewhat difficult to feel grateful for 
his treatment of other portions of my book. 
The learned reviewer occasionally hovers on the 
brink of the inaccurate, one might almost say 
of the unfair. Thus, pouncing on a slip un- 
noticed in revising, he says: 


“A plan . is labelled ‘ Plan of the Temple 
at Khonsu,’ as if Khonsu had been a place instead 
of being the name of the moon-god in the great 
Theban triad.”’ 


Your readers would hardly suppose (what is 
really the fact) that only four lines lower on 
the same page I have used the words: ‘‘ the 
god Khonsu” ! 

Canon Taylor expends more than twenty 
lines in condemning my statements that ‘ Till 
Roman times the ancient world is for us, in 
great part, a blank”; and in emphasising the 
importance of the monuments of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. But this is just what 
I have myself done in the next two sentences. 
Of course, the ‘“ great part” referred to lay 
outside those empires. However, I have already 
trespassed too much on your space. 

TALFOoURD ELy. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Soion’s expected work on Ancient Art 
Stove Ware is now ready for the press. Like 
his <lrt of the Old English Potter, it will be 
illustrated with etchings, by the author, as well 
as with 200 engravings in the text after his 
drawings. Mr. Solon has been engaged on this 
work for some years, and has been able to obtain 
for purposes of illustration the best specimens 
in the celebrated collections of M. M. Oppen- 
heim and Thewalt of Cologne, H. Hetjens of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Dr. Figdor of Vienna, and 
other important connoisseurs. This book will 
be printed ‘* for the author’’ at the Chiswick 
Press, and the edition will belimited to 300 copies. 
The price to subscribers will be ten guineas 
for copies on Japanese paper, of which only 
thirty will be printed, and five guineas for the 
other 270, which will be on thick hand-made 
paper. The plates will be destroyed when this 
edition has been printed. 


Tux Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted 
the presidency of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, of which the late Archbishop of York 
was president from the foundation of the society 
in 1865 to his death. 


Tuz exhibitions to open next week include 
those of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
in Pall Mall East, and of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries in New Bond-strect; 
and a series of water-colour drawings by 
Mr. E. P. Bucknall, entitled ‘‘ English Woods 
and Forests,” at Messrs. Buck and Reid’s, 
also in New Bond-street. Messrs. Obach 
& Co., of Cockspur-street, will have on 
view a complete set of the etched and en- 
graved works by, and after, Mcissonier; and 
the exhibition of drawings, c., recently 
acquired by the department of prints in the 
British Museum will also be open to the public 
next week. 








On the three last days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will offer for sale an extensive collection 
of the engraved works of Bartolozzi. 











THE STAGE. 
TWO PLAYS. 

Tue return to the London stage of Miss 
Mary Eastlake—too long absent—has been 
welcomed at a couple of matinées. These 
have been given at the New Olympic; and 
in the performance of the new play Miss 
Eastlake has had the advantage of the co- 
operation of certain members of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s company—notably of the assistance 
of Mr. George Barrett. Miss Kate Phillips 
-——joining the company for the purpose—has 
also been of much use. But let us to the 
play itself. It is called ‘‘A Yorkshire Lass,’’ 
and is by Mr. Wilton Jones, whose name 
comes before the public not at all for the 
first time as the author of a piece which is 
full not of delicate characterisation but of 
stirring incident. Mr. Wilton Jones’s con- 
struction is unequal. In parts it shows the 
hand of a very skilled mechanician ; in other 
parts—as where, on more than one occasion, 
the scenes open with the talk of servants 
who are but the exponents of the position of 
more important persons—it betrays either 
some carelessness or some absence of re- 
source. ‘This, however, is but a detail. Had 
we to blame it for some more capital offence, 
the offence we should single out would be 
that the play forces upon us too plainly the 
author’s reminiscences of Mr. Robertson’s 
“Ours,” and of more than one other well- 
known piece. Yet even here it is not diffi- 
cult to be indulgent. The play is not written 
for a literary public; it is not its chief 
business to attain novelty of view or effect. 
It must be hearty, sympathetic, here and 
there broadly comic, full of action, at times 
more than a little sensational—all indeed 
that a good bouncing English melodrama is 
wanted to be—and it attains its ends. Miss 
Phillips and Mr. George Barrett, whom we 
have named already, are received gladly by 
the playgoer, but for Miss Eastlake, as the 
suffering heroine, a yet more cordial greeting 
is reserved. Miss Eastlake plays with con- 
viction, with real force—as one to whom 
experience has taught her art. 


A somewhat dull performance of Ibsen’s 
‘* Rosmersholm’”’ introduced that heavy 
drama—from which I had expected a good 
deal—to an English audience at the Vaude- 
ville on Monday afternoon. ‘‘ Introduced ” 
is hardly the word, however; for many 
persons came duly provided with the book 
of the play—Mr. Charles Archer has 
translated it into at least as good English 
as any which, except Mr. Gosse’s, has 
been placed at Ibsen’s service—and the 
audience consisted, for the most part, to 
judge by the appearance of it, of those 
to whom the views of Ibsen, as hinted at in 
certain of his plays, are likely to commend 
themselves. ‘* Who are these people?” it 


may be asked. Well, they are not the large 
public, the steady-going playgocrs on whom 
a manager’s prosperity depends, and who, 
without fine taste perhaps, yet like all 
manner «f wholesome meat, from ‘‘ Hamlet” 
to ** ‘The Rivals,” from “ Lights o’ London” 
to “Carmen up to Data.” 


They are not 














ordinary cultivated people—-the refined pro- 
fessional classes—who, in a generation that 
has given to England Browning and Tenny- 
son, Newman and Liddon, somehow do not 
quite unanimously echo Rosmer’s opinion, 
“There is no judge over us.” Whether 
they are “‘the very poor,” the enlightened 
East-enders, for instance—just now the 
faddists’ court of final appeal—those to 
whose subtle intelligence and chastened 
hearts a great revelation is in the very 
nature of things most likely to be vouch- 
safed—we really cannot say. Miss Farr, the 
actress—to judge from an interview which 
a reporter of an evening paper had with her— 
apparently thinks that they are. Vous n’en 
savons rien. But about one matter we must 
disabuse the leading lady with promptitude. 
She counts on ‘ the smart people,” it would 
seem, as a possible audience. Singular and 
unjustified ambition! She will, of course, 
never get them. Smart people do not like 
anything so dull as the play with which we 
were regaled on Monday. The play con- 
tains good things, sensible things—iost of 
them are said by Parson Kroll, however ; 
and he, because he is a parson, must, in the 
generous Ibsenite creed, necessarily be a 
hypocrite. Strange career of the world ! 
Rosmer—if we understand him at all—is 
unremittingly foolish ; and even the knavish 
Rebecca—who is guile at the beginning and 
guile almost at the end—crowns the edifice 
of her life with a suicide which might 
indeed have been merely wrong and mad, 
but which, with her, is also inconceivably 
stupid. ‘‘ Rosmersholm” is not very 
dramatic. It is hardly at all literary. It 
is not comic, except where, apparently, it 
aims particularly not to be. It is without 
beauty, without poetry, without sense of 
vista. It is not even dexterously doc- 
trinaire. 

In the performance, Mr. Wheatman and 
Mr. Hudson—as a Scandinavian Radical 
editor, and an ‘ emancipated” school- 
master who gets drunk in drawing-rooms 
and who borrows money—interest us now 
and again, and almost induce us to credit 
the Scandinavian with some conservative 
intention which the true Ibsenite must have 
unwittingly overlooked. Miss Farr talks 
persuasively, but is yet unintelligible in her 
general presentation of Rebecca’s character. 
She may be a believer, but she does not 
illuminate. And Mr. Benson, whom we 
have seen do better things, was earnest, but 
violent—he came too soon to the end of his 
resources. If this was a pleasant afternoon 
for anybody, it can only have been for one 
who likes to take his pleasure mou/t triste- 
ment. The farce is almost played out. 

Freperick WEpMore. 


MUSIC. 
?ECENT CONCERTS, 
Sir C. HAtze’s orchestral concert, on Friday, 
February 20, was a great success. Cherubini’s 
‘* Anacreon”’ overture was brilliantly performed, 
the gradations of tone being particularly fine. 
Mme. Neruda, who was indisposed, was there- 
fore not at her best in the Mendelssolin Concerto, 
yet there was some very finished playing in 
the last movement. She was recalled twice at 
the close. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral’ Symphony 
was not altogether satisfactory in the matter of 
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tone, but the ‘Storm’ was effective. 
pr ogramine include d Mozart's graceful Romanza 
from ‘‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’’; Liszt’s 
** Rhapsodie * (No. 4) in which the violin solos 
were ably rende red by Mr. Hess; and Wagner's 
‘*Tannhauser”’ overture, vigorously interpreted. 

Mlle. Eilona Eibenschitz appeared last 
Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace, and 
made a highly favourable impression. She 
played Chopin’s Concerto in F minor and two 
solos—Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G, and the 
Paganini-Liszt ‘‘ Campanella” Etude; also a 
Scarlatti piece by way of encore, The pro- 
gramme included Bee thoven’s Symphony in F, 
of which Mr. Manns gave one of his grandest 


readings. 
The foggy weather interfered with the 
audience at Monday’s Popular Concert; but 


those who attended heard a very fine perform- 
ance of Bach’s Sonata in E (No. 3), for piano- 
forte and violin, by Miss Fanny Davies and 
Herr Joachim. Miss Davies appeared also to 
advantage in Chopin's E flat Polonaise. The 
programme included a Haydn Quartet and 


Bennett’s graceful Chamber Trio in A, not 
performed at these concerts since 1876, Miss 


Bremer was the vocalist. 

Miss Florence May gave a concert at the 
Royal Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
the whole of the programme being devoted to 
the music of Seslnnn A special feature was the 
rarely-heard pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
(No. 2), the solo part of which was played | 
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with much skill ™ Miss May. The orchestral 
accompaniment was represented by two piano- 
fortes. This is a special arrangement by the 
composer himself, but the effect is by no means 
satisfactory. One pianoforte is bad enough to 
represent an oniaina: two seem worse. The 
accompaniments were played by Mr. 8. Kemp 
and Mr. 8. Webbe. The Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violin was performed by Miss 
Shinner and the concert giver ; the rendering of 
the charming middle movement was the best. 
Mr. William Nicholl was the vocalist. 

Master Jean Geraldy gave a third Reciial at 
St. James’s Hall on W ednesday afternoon, and 
again his wonderful playing was greatly enjoyed 
and admired. It is almost impossible to believe 
that so young a child can be such an accom- 
plished artist. An attractive feature of the 
concert was the singing of M. Eugéne Oudin, 
in songs by Meyerbeer, Gounod, Kjerulf, and 
Goring Thomas. 

A performance of Gounod’s comic opera, 
** The Mock Doctor,” founded on Molicre’s ‘* Le 
Médecin malgré lui,” was given at the Avenue 
Theatre on Thursday afternoon by the students 
of the Royal Academy of Music. The music is 
bright and clever; and altogether it is a work 
most suitable to the object in view, viz., that of 
giving the students the opportunity of a public 
appearance. Certain allowance must be made 
for a performance of this kind; but, altogether, 
it was one of considerable merit. The two 
servants to Géronte were well represented by 
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Messrs. Fletcher and Delsart. Miss Hannah 
Jones, as the Nurse, obtained a well-earned 
success. The Sganarelle of Mr. E. A. Taussig 
also had many ‘good points. The chorus and 
orchestra were both excellent. Mr. Randegger 
was the conductor. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIU NOTES, 
Mvucu interest was cxcited last week in 
musical circles at Rome by the concert given 
by Signor Allessandro Costa. This composer 
is known but little out of Italy, and, indeed, in the 
capital itself mainly among musical enthusiasts. 
A beautiful ‘‘ Suite”? met with an enthusiastic 
reception, I. (Andante) and IV. (Allegro e 


Finale) being particularly admired. This 
composition will shortly be published. The 


second portion of Signor Costa’s concert con- 
sisted of sections of his Oriental opera 

‘* Sumitri,” founded upon a Brahminical legend. 
The music of this opera is essentially original, 
as well as charming and a asionally powerful ; 
and none the less so from the fact that the 
composer has evidently been intluenced by 
Wagner. The ‘ Prelude” was accepted as in 
everyway noteworthy ; and the songs and dance 
of Sumitri, as « wandering dane ing-girl, were 
singularly charming. It is hoped thas this fine 
opera, about which rumour has already had so 
much to say, will ere long be heard upon the 
stage at Milan, and possibly thereafter at the 
opera houses of Paris and London. 
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